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became more and more sympathetic with the work and 
position of Unitarians. He held a pew in the Unitarian 
church (he never attended any other), and, after a period 
of non-church-going, became more and more constant in 
his attendance at the First Parish Church in Concord. 
He made his annual contribution to the American Uni- 
tarian Association; and, when a question arose at a parish 
meeting which interested him, and his vote was challenged 
because he was not a member of the parish, he said, ‘‘Then 
it is time I was,”’ and was so recorded. In the natural 
order of things, Unitarians officiated at his funeral. We 
make this statement not to claim anything, but simply 
to defend ourselves from the accusation that Unitarians, 
having the habit of stealing everything in sight, lay 
claim in this case to that which does not belong to them, 
but to the world at large. 


Tuer death of William H. Milburn, D.D., late chaplain 
of the Senate of the United States, brings to a close a 
singular career. Beginning life with perfect sight, by 
an accident and the rude methods of surgery practised 
in the early part of the last century, he lost the sight of 
both eyes. In time he became a Methodist preacher. 
More than fifty years ago he was for a brief time chaplain 
of Congress. The Christian Advocate re-tells the story 
of the adventure which caused the nomination to be 
offered to him. On an Ohio steamboat, where were 
Congressmen drinking, swearing, and gambling, he 
preached a sermon in which, after describing their sins 
in plain language, he said: ‘‘I feel disgraced by your 
behavior. As a preacher of the gospel, I am commis- 
sioned to tell you that, unless you renounce your evil 
courses, repent of your sins, and believe upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ with hearts unto righteousness, you will 
certainly be damned.” Whereupon the Congressmen 
made a purse for his benefit and secured his election as 
chaplain. 

Sad 


Any one who is familiar with the life and records of 
any of the older communities in the United States may 
easily find in town and city evidences of immorality of 
various kinds quite as pronounced as any that startle 
good people in our own time. If drink has any relation 
to drunkenness, the amount of alcohol consumed a hun- 
dred years ago must have produced an effect similar to 
that which we observe to-day. Church records and per- 
sonal diaries show that social immorality of various 
kinds was in some ways more common and less regarded 
than it is now. 
and schools, some of the old evils survive, and, being 
dragged to the light, are now cited as instances of mod- 
ern degeneracy. The same thing happens in our cities, 
where vices and crimes which were once seen, but not 
noticed, now become to the awakened consciousness of 
this generation startling and horrible. What is needed 
in town and country is to have the light shine into all 
the dark corners. An electric lamp is better than a 
policeman, and publicity carefully guarded is better than 
any law. “e 
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Tue delightful dinners given by the Single Tax League 
in Boston have come to an end. The last banquet was 
held at Hotel Vendome in Boston, with President Fille- 
brown in the chair. No social and political propagand- 
ism has been more genial and persuasive than this. The 
method has been to invite on each occasion some selected 
class of ladies and gentlemen, to give them an hour or two 
of pleasant social intercourse, including a good dinner, 
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then to submit to them the propositions which the League 
is prepared to defend, asking for questions, corrections, 
and general discussion. ‘Twenty-seven dinners have been 
given in this way, of which the total effect, if one were to 
judge by the apparent disposition of those in attendance 
at this final banquet, was tobring them to the place where, 
without being certain what the result would be, they were 
entirely willing to see the experiment tried in the gradual 
way proposed by the president of the league. ‘That is, 
let there be a slight reduction in all other taxes, and a 
slight yearly increase in the land tax, noting results year 
by year, and changing the proportions according to the 
working of the plan. The lamp of experience must be 
lighted before we know whether the path before us shall 
turn in this direction or that, or be safe for all travellers. 


The Strength of the People. 


We hear and read many discussions which show that 
society is regarded by many thinkers as being in such 
unstable equilibrium that at any time it may be upset, 
either by the undue pushing of the rich and strong, or by 
the pulling down of the unprivileged and the poor. But 
the quietude which follows a contested election, and the 
serenity with which the people accept any legal decision, 
whether made by the ballot, by legislatures, or by the 
courts, ought to assure us that society is a very stable 
thing in our land and time. The recent decision of the 
United States District Court concerning the Northern 
Merger furnishes an example that is sublime. Here is 
a combination of some of the richest men in the world 
who have planned to do a certain thing in their own way 
and for their own good, although as they also claim for 
the benefit of the whole country. <A few quiet, inconspic- 
uous men called ‘‘judges,” doing their work at salaries 
much less than that of some of the clerks in the employ 
of these rich men, are asked by an officer of the govern- 
ment to look into the matter, to judge concerning the 
merits of the case, to learn the law concerning the trans- 
action, and to make report accordingly. These gentle-. 
men quietly look into the matter, consult with one 
another, and agree that the business in question is illegal 
and.contrary to public policy. d 

From that decision appeal may be made to a higher’ 
court; but meanwhile no one thinks of resisting, no one 
considers the possibility of offering a bribe, although many 
millions are at stake, no one suggests that any course is 
possible except to obey the law or to reorganize in a for- 
eign country. Meanwhile, by this decision quietly an- 
nounced, the markets of the world are shaken. Wall 
Street comes near to a panic, and the rich men concerned 
are obliged to submit to great losses in order to prevent 
a business catastrophe that would be overwhelming. Of 
this the moral is plain. ‘The people of the United States 
are the law makers, and whatever laws they make with » 
the sanction of public opinion will certainly be obeyed. 

Seeing how easily things are changed on the surface of 
affairs, noting the fitful temper of the people and the way 
in which passions are excited and prejudices are formed, _ 
many believe, either fearfully or in hope, that wholesale 
changes may easily be made, which would affect the law 
of the land and the fortunes of society. But institutions — 
which have grown up out of the life of the people, insti- 
tutions into which have gone, as their very sap and sub-_ 
stance, ideas of liberty, justice, passion for equal rights, 
and unlimited privileges for all the citizens of the republic, — 
cannot easily be uprooted or overturned. They are like 
the giant trees of which John Muir tells. such. strange 
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stories. They not only weather the gales of thousands 
of years, but even fire has attacked them in vain. When 
the flames sweep about them, a fine mist of fire rises in the 
moss on the bark from the ground to the summit of the 
tree, and, igniting what it finds there, may burn for days, 
casting down great lumps of burning wood, and seeming 
to threaten total destruction. But the mists gather, the 
rains fall, the fires go out, and the tree begins to repair 
its damages for another thousand years of struggle with 

’ earthquake, wind, storm, and fire. 

The republic has passed through many trials out of 
which it has come larger, richer, wiser, stronger, than it 
was before. There are troubles in sight, plenty of them. 
There always will be while strong men contend for the 
mastery of things good or evil. But there is nothing in 
sight which forebodes fundamental disaster or any strain 
which our laws and public opinion are not competent to 
deal with. 

People who are brought up in a civilized land learn to 
take for granted, as if they came by natural law, things 
that have been provided, at immense cost of toil and 
suffering, by those who have gone before them. But 
that is not wise: it is not the part of a rational optimism. 
We have no institutions of any kind, which make this con- 
tinent to be different from what it was when it was the 
home of the Indian and the buffalo, which has not come 
out of the foresight, the toil, the sacrifices,.and the suc- 
cesses of strong men and women. 

While we need not fear permanent disaster, and may 
even let ourselves enjoy the innumerable blessings which 
civilization brings to us, still we are to remember that the 
ballot box must be kept clean, the judge’s bench must 
maintain its dignity, and laws must be made, kept, and 
enforced in order that at all times the will of the people 
may find a way to reach evil and suppress it, to lay hold 
of the good and maintain it. This means cheerful alacrity 
in the service of the public, steadfast fidelity to the ideals 
of a free people, the private discharge of civic duty, and 
the public approval and support of all those who make 
right laws and cause them to be respected. 


Going to the Woods. 


Our friend, Mrs. Woolley, in that admirable book, 
‘“The Western Slope,’ stubbornly refuses to talk about 
“studying nature,” preferring to ‘‘go to the woods” 
in the old-fashioned way. She insists that, when 
we went to the woods after the trilliums and dog-tooth 
violets, we got along very well, and found out just as 
much about nature as in these modern days, when one 
trips his toe over a science at every turn, —in the woods 
and by the brook, as surely as in the school. In that 
dear old day, ‘ ‘pedagogy was an undiscovered science.” 
“Child study”’ had not yet come into vogue; and ‘‘the 
boy and girl were taken for granted among other natural 
products, like beets and potatoes.’’ We are not quite 
sure always when this author is making fun of folk, but 
we are quite sure that she is not carried off her feet with 
‘the astounding psychological studies of our modern 
schools. She tells us that a young mother was praising 
her boy’s progress in school, and telling how many things 
the youngster of nine years old knew, but, with a sigh, 
allowed that he knew nothing at all about useful things. 
‘He could build a toy house from a few pieces of wood, 
‘ oP a only his jack-knife as a tool, and cut wonderful 

from red and green paper with a pair of scissors, 

ting the careers of the three bears and Jack the 
cere killer; but he could not spell words in one syllable, 
and | the multiplication-table was an unknown waste like 
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the Sahara,—which, I believe, advanced educators desire 
it to remain.’’ Mrs. Woolley understands very well that 
she is on the losing side in the education game of the day. 
Nevertheless, she will not refrain from touching up a few 
of the extravaganza. 

At any rate, we shall agree with her sufficiently to 
**go to the woods.” It is the time when the hepaticas 
push up the dry leaves in our northern woods and peep 
out at us, not calling us by name, and not expecting us 
to call them by another name than best pleases us. In 
other words, we may as well keep our scientific formu- 
laries to ourselves, so far as sympathetic association with 
the spring flowers is concerned; and that we will. We 
are out here, if possible, to forget the school and the 
world of psychological studies, and lose ourselves,—that 
is, to find ourselves. What a delicious sensation to kick 
your feet through these dry beech leaves! A beech-tree 
is the sweetest of all forest trees, and it is very compan- 
ionable. A bunch of spring beauty has worked itself up 
through a whole bunch of brown leaves, finding a hole 
that some worm had left. Yes, yes, Mrs. Robin! We 
know this is your wood-lot, and we understand that we 
are intruders; but you need not scold. We are not the 
kind that carry guns. Is there a wild beast any way 
comparable to a human being, that goes out into the 
woods gunning among the chipmunks and robins and 
gray squirrels? But what has become of the wood- 
peckers and nut-hatches that were here tapping the 
trees only two weeks ago? So the population changes. 
Who really does own anything? Is it not the one that 
uses them? Why will social philosophy intrude itself 
in the woods? ‘The elms are covered with flowers. The 
soft maples are, some of them, turning scarlet, some 
pink, and some a sort of greenish-white. All the woods 
are either budding or blossoming, except the lindens. 
They belong to the bees, and will wait until June. It is 
wonderful what loads of honey willthen be in their flowers. 
The bees will gather it all night. It is not possible quite 
to forget all philosophies when we see so much going on 
about us that is looking far ahead,—trees preparing for 
the future. 

The brook is in its glory in April. It does not then 
feel bound to obey rules. It has its vacations. It 
laughs, gurgles, romps, rests, plays with leaves, reaches 
up for a handful of sand, hides some things, tosses others 
at our feet, and kisses the flowers. It is a better poem 
than is in your books. Ah! if only you were all here to 
know this,—you city born and bred,—to leave your 
books behind, and study all the world as God makes it. 

In the maple grove, over beyond the brook, Farmer 
Henley is at work, tapping trees. The sap is running, 
where his work is done, into wooden buckets,—not in 
streams, but with rapid dropping. It is a curious music, 
and it is.wonderful how quickly the bees have found out 
what Farmer Henley is doing. Yet here they are, buzz- 
ing around the sweets; and there is one butterfly. Who 
ever found out the mystery of making sugar of tree juice? 
A Norway maple has milky juice, and it is acrid; but it 
is a maple, nevertheless,—a maple without sugar. ‘The 
earth is a laboratory where nature is always at work.” 

We start for home; but, to our misery, we find that 
we are wofully tagged with stick-tights. While all 
honest things of last year’s growth went to the heaven of 
progress,—that is, of decay,—these pests persist. It 
is another illustration of the unkillableness of meanness. 
Please be careful that you do not sow any of your vicious- 
ness. It will persist. It will come up in your garden. 
‘*A weed is a plant that you cannot get rid of.” If that 
be so, then burrs must be got rid of. They are, more 
likely, that part of nature that is intended to teach us 
some of the least welcome virtues, such as patience. 
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“Ye blackberry,’’ says old Humphrey, ‘is a great 
teacher. It draweth blood, but it takes down much 
high-stepping and conventionality.” We have been to 
the woods, and we are going again as soon and as often 
as we can. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


The Supply of Pulpits. M: 


At a recent meeting the Ministerial Union carefully 
considered the present system of the supply of pulpits 
in New England, expressed approval of it, and voted to 
recommend its continuance. The directors of the Asso- 
ciation have therefore made the usual appropriation of 
$500 to meet the expenses of the Committee on the Sup- 
ply of Pulpits appointed by the Ministerial Union. Rev. 
Alfred Manchester will continue in the secretaryship of 
that committee. 

The change in our office force brought about by the 
election of Rev. G. H. Badger to the superintendency of 
our work in the Middle States will give an increased 
opportunity for throwing the work for which the Com- 
mittee on Supply is intended as completely as possible 
into its hands. The close relations which Mr. Badger 
has maintained with the churches of New England have 
necessitated his having more or less to do with the rec- 
ommendation of ministers for vacant pulpits, although 
theoretically no officer of the Association is supposed to 
have anything to do with it. By the vote of the directors 
of the Association the secretary of the Association is to 
have temporary charge of the work which has been in 
Mr. Badger’s hands. This may perhaps continue until 
fall before a new field secretary for New England or some 
substitute for that officer is appointed. This addition 
to the duties of the secretary will be better met if the 
business of communicating between candidates and 
vacant parishes is left wholly to the care of Mr. Man- 
chester. As in the past, the secretary will stand ready 
to give advice when it is asked; but full information con- 
cerning the whole list of candidates available for any 
vacancy should be sought from Mr. Manchester, and 
candidates desiring settlement should in the main carry 
on their negotiations either directly with the parish or 
through Mr. Manchester. It is requested that all com- 
mittees seeking supplies, if only for a single emergency, 
should direct their communications to Mr. Manchester 
rather than to the secretary of the Association. There 
is a certain amount of official routine which is inevitable 
in an organization like ours. We try to. keep as free 
from it as possible, and the secretary of the Association 
will not literally refuse to counsel and help when people 
come to him as a matter of convenience instead of waiting 
to see Mr. Manchester; but we wish it to be understood 
that we intend to continue our effort to live up to this sys- 
tem, and leave the question of the supply of pulpits in the 
hands of the committee appointed by the ministers to 
take charge of that matter. CHARLES E. St. Joun. 


Committee on Supply of Pulpits. 


The secretary of the committee cordially assents to 
the above statement of Mr. St. John, and wiil do his best 
to attend to this work in a satisfactory manner. In 
order to render prompt service, he would suggest that 
any minister or parish committee desiring a transient 
“supply” shall give him as early notice as possible. 
Some arrangement will be made even on Saturday morn- 
ings for the following day, when requested; but, if ten 
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days’ notice is given, the end will be better accomplished. 
The same notice should be given when a ‘‘candidate” for 
a pulpit is desired. 

The secretary will be in his office at 25 Beacon Street 
on Mondays and Saturdays from 1o a.m. to 1 P.M., and 
will be prepared to give information regarding all candi- 
dates for our pulpits. 

When not at the office, he may be addressed at 88 Wash- 
ington Square, Salem, Mass., or may be reached by the 
telephone in his house, Salem, 178-12. 

To facilitate the work of the committee, it is desirable 
that all men desiring to be candidates for Unitarian pul- 
pits in New England shall register their names, and give 
the needed information regarding themselves, and that 
the parishes shall promptly accept the proffered services 
of the committee. ALFRED MANCHESTER, Secretary. 


Current Topics. 


IN view of the prominence to which the race question 
in the South has attained as a national issue, more than 
ordinary interest attached to Mr. Cleveland’s recent 
utterances on the subject. On Tuesday of last week, 
in addressing a mass meeting of New York City, which 
had been called in the interest of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute in Tuskegee, Ala., the former 
President of the United States deprecated what he 
termed the attempt of the North to solve the dominant 
problem of the South, and said: ‘‘I do not know how 
it may be with other Northern friends of the negro, but 
I have faith in the honor and sincerity of the respectable 
white people of the South in their relations with the 
negro and his improvement and well-being. They do 
not believe in the social equality of the race, and they 
make no false pretence in regard toit. ‘That this does not 
grow out of hatred of the negro is very plain. It seems 
to me that there is abundant sentiment and abundant 
behavior among the Southern whites toward the negro 
to make us doubt the justice of charging this denial of 
social equality to prejudice, as we usually understand 
the word.” 

st 


WIDE-SPREAD interest is shown in the latest ‘‘boodling »? 
scandal in Missouri. Acting upon information furnished 
by the State Attorney-General’s Department, the Cole 
County grand jury recently found indictments for brib- 
ery, or attempted bribery, against prominent politi- 
cians, in connection with the efforts of a baking-powder 
corporation to obtain the repeal of legislation prohibit- 
ing the use of alum in food preparations. ‘The grand 
juries of Cole County and of St. Louis County are con- 
tinuing their separate inquiries into the charges; and it 
is predicted that the ultimate result of their activities 
will disclose a bribery plot involving several State sena- 
tors, four of whom had been indicted at the end of last 
week. An interesting feature of the sitiation is the 
conduct of Lieutenant Governor Lee, who had been 
summoned as a witness to aid the work of the State prose- 
cutor, and who placed himself beyond the reach of the 
Missouri courts by going into Illinois. 
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SeRIous charges of abuse of official authority have 
been brought against several heads of departments in 
the post-office; and Postmaster-General Payne, acting 
with the approval of President Roosevelt, has placed — 
the duty of a thorough investigation into the hands of — 
Mr. Bristow, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 
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_ Post-office officials in three or four of the largest cities 


_ of the East, including New York, are involved in the 


_ inquiry. The accusation is made that in New York 

t _City wholesale recommendations for promotions of clerks 
in the post-office have been made upon the basis of pay- 
ments made by candidates to high employees of the 
local service. Following the discovery of an apparent 
discrepancy in the division of salaries and allowances, 
George W. Beavers, the head of that division, recently 
resigned. Mr. Tyner, who was Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, in charge of the fraud division of the post-office 
department, resigned last week after alleged disclosures 
had been made of the use of government mails by illegal 
investment concerns. 
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IMPORTANT united action upon the question of the re- 
lations between capital and labor was taken on Wednes- 
day of last week by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at its convention in New Orleans. The asso- 
ciation adopted a report which embodied a declaration 
of principles condemning strikes, boycotts, and lockouts, 
recognizing the right of labor to organize, but deprecat- 
ing interference with the liberty of employers or em- 
ployees. The resolutions, as adopted by the manu- 
facturers, denied the rights of labor unions to fix wages, 
and pledged the association to oppose all legislation not 
in accord with its declared principles. After much dis- 
cussion another resolution was adopted, favoring united 
action on labor affairs by all employers. Not content- 
ing itself with a general expression of approval of labor 
organizations, the association went further, and’ took 
a positive step in the direction of unionism by adopting 
a resolution encouraging non-union workmen to organ- 
ize for mutual help and self-protection. 
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PRACTICALLY, a unanimous indorsement of the Irish 
Land Bill in principle was the outcome of the Irish Na- 
tional Convention which ended in Dublin on Friday of 
last week. John Redmond characterized the gathering 
as ‘‘the most important national assembly held in Ire- 
land in the last hundred years.’’ The convention adopted 
several amendments to the bill, among which was one 
providing that the principle of the American Homestead 
Law be embodied in the measure. It was announced by 
Mr. Redmond that the action of the convention would 
be accepted at the forthcoming joint conference of land 
owners and political leaders. Such an agreement, it is 
recognized, would practically insure the passage of the 
bill. In discussing the attitude of the government toward 
these amendments, Mr. Redmond expressed a strong 
hope that the ministry would also accept them. ‘“‘If 
all goes well,’ continued Mr. Redmond, ‘‘the result will 
be the absolute end of the land war in Ireland, the union 
of all classes and creeds in the country, with the inevita- 
ble result of the concession, almost immediately and 
certainly within the lifetime of the present generation, 
of a system of national self-government.” 
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ANOTHER joint step has been taken by Russia and 
Austria-Hungary in an attempt to restore tranquillity 
in the Balkan Peninsula. At the end of last week the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian ambassadors to Turkey 
had a simultaneous audience with the sultan, in which 
_ they urged him to put an immediate stop to the Albanian 


disorders in Macedonia. ‘hese disorders have had the 


effect of making the situation even more delicate than 
it was before the presentation of the original notes impos- 
ing a scheme of reform for that province. Doubtless the 
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language of the two ambassadors must have been such 
as to impress upon Abdul Hamid II. the absolute impor- 
tance of preventing further developments which might 
compel the intervention of the powers in Turkey. It is 
by no means certain, however, that the sultan can carry 
out the joint request of Vienna and St. Petersburg with- 
out the risk of something like a general civil war. ‘The 
attitude of the Albanians continues threatening and 

defiant, alike toward the sultan and toward his Euro- 
pean advisers. 


Brevities. 


Mr. Jones and Dr. Thomas have been holding meet- 
ings on the Pacific coast as representatives of the Con- 
gress of Religion. 


One proof that the world is very good-natured may be 
found in the quiet way in which it lets evident but harm- 
less deceits pass unnoticed. 


Whatever else may be said about smoking tobacco, 
there is no difference of opinion among medical author- 
ities as to its deleterious effect upon growing children. 
It checks growth and reduces intellectual power. 


A Boston business house employing many men forbids 
the use of wine or tobacco before five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Whoever returns from luncheon with the smell 
of these things in his breath is liable to instant dismis- 
sal. 


A correspondent wonders that we did not include Rev. 
Joshua Young in our list of ministers of fifty years’ ser- 
vice. We evidently did not make it plain that we were 
speaking of ministers who had been settled over the par- 
ishes with which they are now connected for fifty years. 
Mr. Winkley is the only one in Boston, and Dr. Bartol 
is the only other one in the country. There are many 
of our ministers who were ordained more than fifty years 
ago, but they are not to-day connected with the parish 
over which they were first settled. Rev. Joshua Young, 
had he not been hindered by almost total deafness, 
might have been called to any one of our first pulpits, 
and have held it easily to this day. Ina recent address 
giving reminiscences of life in Boston, where he was 
settled as a colleague of Dr. Parkman in 1849, he showed 
vigor unabated, and drew upon the ample stores of an 
unimpaired memory. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Country Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The letter in this week’s Register from a ‘Country 
Parson’”’ leads me to express my concurrent views with 
regard to some of the weak parishes of our denomination 
in the country district. It is not entirely a question of 
finding men in this particular problem, but a wise dis- 
crimination as to placing financial support. The instance 
cited by Dr. Lyon in his preceding letter scarcely seems 
germane. He led a faithful few from unfavorable cir- 
cumstances to a part of our growing city where, under his 
efficient leadership, practically a new movement was 
inaugurated. He had fresh material to work with at 
his hand. 

But many of the waning country churches are not at 
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all similarly situated. It is purely a question of their 
being sustained in a town or village where there are no 
fresh opportunities offered. 
that we can place exceptional leaders in such positions, 
and it is to my mind equally fallacious to suppose we 
ought to give up these churches because they are not as 
thriving as of old. They are entitled to a reasonable 
support for what they have been. ‘Their parish roots 
run deep into the local history. They are still the home 
of worship for those of the younger generation who keep 
allegiance to our faith. They frequently stand in that 
particular town and over a wide adjacent region for pro- 
gressive Christianity and liberal religion. Whether few 
or many worship on Sunday, the central spring of influence 
is not exhausted so long as life continues in the parish. 
We ought not to test the situation wholly by numerical 
conditions. It would be a pity to adopt a hard-and-fast 
rule by which many of these churches would cease to 
exist. Epwarp A. Horton. 
Boston, MAss. 


Emerson. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In connection with the Emerson centennial, may I re- 
mind those interested of the little Emerson Anthology to 
be found in Unity Mission Tract, No. 20? It is a collec- 
tion, not of sentences, but of ‘‘scripture” passages, care- 
fully selected to illustrate the faiths of Emerson, ranged 
under seven titles: The Over-soul, Nature and Man, The 
Moral Law, Character, The Heart of Love, The Immor- 
tal Life, The One Religion. For joy, of course, one must 
go a-field himself, and make his own anthology; but, 
for convenient reference, for ‘‘daily strength” use, for 
pulpit readings, and also for conversion purposes,— 
conversion of those, apparently many, who think a liter- 
ary Emerson can be dissected out of the religious Emer- 
son, and that that’s the one whose hundredth birthday 
will be so widely celebrated,—for all these services such 
a pamphlet holds a high commission. Printed in the 
form of an A. U. A. tract, it would make fifty pages of 
Emerson’s best. In England the Unitarian Association 
has recently printed an abridgment of it. I feel sure 
it shows the significance of Emerson in religion, and there- 
fore think it would be found a useful ally in our May 
25 commemorations. It was printed some years ago 
for cheap circulation, with the kind consent of Emerson’s 
family and his publishers. It is not a free tract; but its 
price—five cents a single copy, ten copies mailed for 
twenty-five cents—barely covers costs,. and puts it 
within reach of everybody, whether to keep or circulate. 
Some 800 copies of the current edition at these rates are 
in stock just now. 

But the plates are now worn; and, if sufficient inter- 
est be shown by large orders (100 copies or more) to 
justify the expense, the Publishing Committee would like 
to reset the whole type, and bring out, in slightly better 
form, a Memorial Edition for special use in connection 
with the centennial birthday. To do this, the price 
would have to be kept to five cents in quantities as well 
as singly; and orders for at least 3,000 copies would 
be needed. $5 would lay 100 of the little gold mines 
at your church doors. In many cases the sum could 
probably be met by sales. If there be ministers or others 
who would welcome such an edition with definite orders 
for a hundred or more copies, or would like in any way 
to make the venture certain, will they kindly let me 
know at once? 

Emerson’s ‘‘Divinity School Address” is also to be 
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had complete as Unity Mission Tract No. 8, and The- 
odore Parker’s South Boston sermon on the ‘‘Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity” (its anniversary 
comes on May 19) as Tract No. 36, each of them at the 
five-cents and the ten-for-twenty-five-cents rate. Ad- 
dress Unity Publishing Committee, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. W. C. GANNETT. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Faith. 


Through days and nights, bitter with grief and pain, 
He testeth me. 

But still my trials bring me nearer Him, 
His cross I see, 
And comfort gain. 


Each throbbing pulse, each shortened breath, 
Numbers my days. 

My earthly loss is heavenly gain. 
He in appointed ways 
Gives life for death. 


Gazing through eyes tear-blind and dim, 
Trusting, I wait, 

Knowing that He who placed me here 
Shall bring me through Death’s gate 
To heaven and him. 


—M.L Murdock. 


A Handful of Letters, 


During the last three years we have been enabled, by 
the generosity of friends, to send the Christian Register 
to about three thousand evangelical ministers in various 
parts of the United States. The paper was offered to 
them free for one year, in order that they might learn the 
real meaning and purpose of Unitarianism. ‘The paper 
was sent to no one who did not first express a willingness 
to receive it. From many letters received we have se- 
lected a few written by Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians, showing the impression the paper has 
made, and possibly some good that it has done by remov- 
ing the prejudices of our neighbors. ‘There has not been 
on the part of the publisher any purpose or desire to in- 
crease subscriptions by this method, because it is under- 
stood that few of these ministers can afford to pay for 
denominational papers other than their own. But it has 
often moved us to receive assurances that the end of the 
year brings a sense of loss, and that only absolute neces- 
sity prevents them from becoming regular subscribers. 

-To the editor this part of his work has been peculiarly 
pleasing; and by it he has been confirmed in his belief 
that our work lies not in the direction of aggressive at- 
tacks upon orthodoxy so much as in a search for the deep 
things of the spirit, and the cultivation of sympathy with 
the many thousands in this country who are losing their 
confidence in the old creeds of Christendom without seeing 
how they can break with them and not invite a moral 
catastrophe. We believe that loyalty to Unitarianism 
can best be shown not so much by attacking unreason 
and bigotry in the Christian world as by falling in with 
all that is reasonable and right, and expressing our sym- 
pathy-for all the good things which are signs of promise 
in the religious world about us. [Eprror.] 


From Pennsylvania.—“T must say simply and decidedly 


that I value the Register as a mental production, as a fruit. 
of human intellect, and as a masterpiece of mechanism in | 
skill and art, and highly finished and polished of literary 
composition. But allow me to state my humble opinion: | 
It lacks soul and spirit. : It is like’a grand*and a beautiful - 


. 
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_ engine on the rail without steam in the boiler, or the valley 
of the dry bones, and without life. In my view it has a 
tendency to deify intellect, idolize nature, and humanize 
God.” 


From California.—‘‘To say that I have enjoyed the 
Register is but speaking in mild terms. I have read with 
unbiassed mind its splendid editorials, and have been both 
helped and hindered,—helped in many ways, as I have 
noted the reasonableness of your position, and hindered 
sometimes in my endeavor to get my bearing concerning 
certain theological beliefs. I cannot indorse all you say 
concerning the Unitarian faith. For the first time I can say 
I really feel that I understand Unitarianism, and also for 
the first time Ican say, ‘I like youall.’ Again expressing 
to you sincere appreciation for your kindness in sending 
the paper, and wishing you the success you deserve, I re- 
main yours in Christian fellowship.” 


From Washington.—‘‘ Although I do not indorse some 
of the teachings of the Christian Register, there are sev- 
eral things in it and concerning it which I greatly admire. 
Will name one or two: 1. The ability manifested in its 
management. I know of no paper which is superior to 
it in this respect. 2. The splendid articles furnished by 
your contributors. In this respect the Christian Register 
is the equal at least of any paper with which I am ac- 
quainted. 3. But best of all is the broad Christian 
spirit which it breathes and diffuses. I have found 
nothing narrow, contracted, or bigoted in its columns. 
I am a Congregationalist, but hate sectarian bigotry 
wheresoever found. While the Christian Register ear- 
nestly contends for what you believe to be true, it does not 
anathematize those who differ from you. These are some 
of the things which I admire, and I trust the year of 1903 
will be one of great prosperity and usefulness.’”’ 


From Massachusetts.—‘‘I wish to express my gratitude 
to your Association, and my appreciation of the Christian 
Register, whose message has uniformly borne the impress 
of candor and breathed the spirit of good will, although 
not always in accordance with my conception of truth. 
You will not be disappointed when I say that I am no 
more a Unitarian than ‘before taking’ the Register. On 
the other hand, I think I am more intelligently a Baptist. 
A denominational name as a trade-mark signifies little; 
and to go through life labelled with any one of the many 
in itself can contribute no religious element or benefit to 
the person who in his religious faith discovers no truth 
which becomes the impulse to the higher life of truer lov- 
ing and better living. Recently being in company with a 
lawyer who ranks well in his profession, the conversation 
turned to the discussion of religious questions, in the course 
of which he said, ‘Iama Unitarian.’ ‘Whya Unitarian?’ 
Iasked. ‘I donot know,’ the candid reply. The same 
honesty would compel the same answer, were the question 
put to many of other religious affiliations... I am inclined 
to believe that the intelligent acceptance of error is better 
than the unintelligent acceptance of truth. This must 
certainly be true when the former becomes the com- 
mission to loving service, while the latter is only the 
credential of good standing. The intelligent acceptance 
of truth is the end to be desired, which, I would say, has 
been the effect of the ministry of the Christian Register 
upon me for the period of its visitations. The general 
impression of Unitarianism conveyed to me by the Chris- 
tian Register is that there are very many things which 
Unitarians do not believe, which unfaith has been so fully 
unfolded in the columns of your paper as to leave little 
space for the proclamation of a positive faith. The in- 
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formation has been ample as to what Unitarianism is not, 
but somewhat meagre as to what it is. I am led to infer 
that the Unitarian creed must be a model of brevity. I 
hope you will not conclude from what I have written that 
I am wanting in appreciation of your paper. Such is not 
thecase. The Christian Registerhad a place on my thanks- 
giving list for 1902, as one of the good things for which I 
had cause for gratitude. I am certainly grateful for the 


_ paper, and much more for the loving intent of your Asso- 


ciation in sending it. 
latter is above price.” 


e 


For the former I wish to pay. The 


From Pennsylvania.—‘‘I could not well do without its 
help and uplift, and I should be glad to see it bring its 
weekly message into every home in the land. My own 
copies are lent and relent among my orthodox acquaint- 
ances and friends, and I believe it is accomplishing the 
work you would have it do.” 


From Massachusetts.—‘‘T have read it through the year 
with a great deal of pleasure, except in the more strictly 
doctrinal editorials and contributed articles. Often, as 
you might well expect, those have been very distinctly 
opposed to my own convictions and conclusions. Aside 
from this I enjoy and admire your paper. Its high moral 
tone, its balanced and careful judgment on questions of 
current interest, its true catholic spirit, its sound common 
sense, its freedom from extremes, all impress and please 
me. One other thing has been a delight to me; and that 
is the absence of all those too suggestive, nauseating ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines and nostrums which 
obtrude themselves into the reading spaces of almost all 
our religious papers.” 


From Missourt.—‘‘I desire to express my thanks to you 
for sending your paper to me free of charge. I find in it 
many good things well expressed. These I accept and 
love. But, again, I find other things which I do not ac- 
cept or believe. I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world. I believe that after having 
kept the law, dying on the cross, He became the end of the 
law for righteousness to all them that believe on his name 
and accept of him as their Saviour, and He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned, is condemned already, be- 
cause he believed not on the only begotten Son of God: 
My brother, I am afraid you are standing on dangerous 
ground not to believe in Christ as the God man.” 


From New York.—‘‘I have carefully read the paper 
with the desire to understand its aims and purposes with 
unbiassed judgment. I have found in it much that was 
good and useful, also much that I could not receive as 
true, and have a much better idea of Unitarianism than 
I had before. It has failed utterly to convince me. 

‘In a word, my faith is confirmed as to the infallibility 
of the word of God, that its central thought from be- 
ginning to end is Jesus Christ and him crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness, but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 23-29): 

“God says of Jesus Christ, ‘This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.’ 

‘‘Jesus Christ says, ‘For I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, if any 
man shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this book. And, if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the things that 
are written in this book.’ 
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‘The apostle Paul says, ‘Yea, let God be true and every 
man a liar.’ ”’ 


From New York.—‘‘T have read it with great pleasure 
during the year past. You are fulfilling a most important 
mission. I believe in you, and wish you the utmost success. 
There is something peculiarly consistent and rationally 
religious in your thought. I can only pray that you may 
continue your good work, and that the number who can 
afford to receive your visits may continually increase.’’ 


From New York.—‘‘As I had desire to know direct from 
Unitarians what they could say of themselves for their 
strange belief, I accepted your offer, and have carefully 
and prayerfully read your paper all the time I could de- 
vote to it; and I heartily thank you for so kindly extend- 
ing tome this favor. But to me (while there is very much 
in it that otherwise would be good) I must say of it, as one 
said of the prophet’s pottage, ‘There is poison in the pot.’ 
It needs a miracle of divine grace to make it palatable.”’ 


From Pennsylvania.—‘‘T wish to thank you most heart- 
ily for your excellent paper, and to say that I have read it 
with interest and profit, and have placed it at the disposal 
of the boys of our school. I cannot tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the last issue. I rejoice in the catholic 
spirit which pervades your paper, which demonstrates 
the operation of that spirit of truth which the Christ prom- 
ised should come to his children, whereby the whole body 
of Christ is being closely knit together in a common faith 
and love. Kindly remember that the visits of the Chris- 
tian Register to a man of another communion have been 
most welcome and edifying.” 


From New York.—‘‘In it I have seen much of ability, 
much that had met my hearty approval, much in its ethi- 
cal teaching commending it to favor. Its faith, if such 
it be called, its doctrinal teaching, is not at all in harmony 
with that which by godly parents I was taught in youth, 
which I publicly professed at twenty, reaffirmed my be- 
lief in when at thirty I was ordained as a minister in the 
Baptist Church, and which for fifty years I have to the 
best of my ability preached, which is now, amid the shad- 
ows of life’s evening time, my comfort and support, and 
from which I have no disposition to turn away. As to 
the future of mankind, as individuals or as a race, I am 
not the judge. I trust in a God of infinite perfections, 
‘too wise to err, too good to be unkind,’ who ‘so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ On him, in him, I believe, and have done 
what I could to induce others to do the same, meanwhile 


of this assured, if the ‘larger hope, through a lesser Christ,’ : 


which you teach should prove to be the truth, it will cer- 
tainly include me within the misty realm, where interro- 
gation points, phantom-like, confront one on every line 
of thought suggested by your system. Maybe ‘we shall 
know each other better when the mists are cleared away.’ 
Until then % 


‘My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness.’”” 


From Missouri.—‘‘ Well, I believe I have enough of the 
food your paper gives me. I prefer good healthy mental, 
moral, and spiritual food, food that will give me spiritual 
nourishment and produce good strong nerve fibre and 
muscle for life, death, and eternity. So you may please 
discontinue the Christian Register which is now being 
sent to my address. I do not want it any more. I ap- 
preciate the kindness and good intentions of the one at 
whose expense I have been receiving it. I will in charity 
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believe that he means well, believes the teachings of the 
paper is the truth; but it’s a great pity that he is in such 
great error, and that his zeal and means are not employed 
for the advancement of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. I believe your paper is capable of 


exerting a more harmful influence than an out-and-out . 


infidel paper. Error mixed with a little truth under the 
title of Christianity is far more dangerous than unmixed 
error presented in its own garb. I think the Christian 
Register and like literature should be treated as some of 
the Ephesian believers in Paul’s day treated their books 
of curious arts, etc. 

‘Please stop the paper. 
office any more.” 


I will not take it from the 


From New York.—‘‘! have been pleased to find how 
much the spirit of the Master is manifested in its editorials 
and by its contributors; and it has been given me to know 
that where there is not theological agreement on some 
matters that are vital in my estimation there is, notwith- 
standing those differences, a spiritual brotherhood exist- 
ing and a devotion to the great work of human better- 
ment which one might well emulate.” 


From Connecticut.—‘‘Since the time when I paid $20 
per month for chemicals for experiments in addition to 
those used in the college class, I have been an investigator. 
I visited the Old World to learn what is the matter with 
mankind and the remedy. 

‘‘If the arbitrary restrictions of the Church of the Mid- 
dle Ages could be enforced to-day, I do not think these 
would produce more complete civilization or more Chris- 
tian character. 

‘‘While this is true, it is also true that men are in- 
structed by penalties,—the consequences of the violation 
of law. 

‘‘No sane man can read the language of Christ and the 
apostles without finding the most terrific penalties an- 
nounced for moral delinquencies. He must note the pos- 
sibility of moral suicide. Moreover, he will observe in 
material events a like sternness of natural law. Almighty 
love never hides almighty law. 

‘‘No evidence of relaxation of moral or of natural law 
can be found in either science or theology. 

“It is not progressive nor wise, but foolish and misan- 
thropic to the last degree to ignore a single moral restraint 
taught in God’s word. -” 

‘‘Liberalism creates lawlessness. A New Testament 
text reads, ‘Our God is a consuming fire.’ No doctrine 
can be more thoroughly antiquated than liberalism. To 
ignore Bible miracles, the moral government of God, the 
Divinity of Christ, the existence of Satan, and the super- 
natural is to return to Pantheism. 

‘‘One of the most thoughtful men of our times, one of 
the judges of the United States Supreme Court, said a 
short time ago, ‘You ministers are making a serious mis- 
take in not proclaiming as fully as did those of a former 
generation the retributive justice of God, but rhapso- 
dizing over the love of God; and we see the result in the 
increased lawlessness of our present generation.’ 

‘‘For human welfare I hope no more papers like the 
Registér will ever be printed.” 


From New York.—‘‘I wish to extend to you my hearty 
thanks for your kindness in sending me the Christian 
Register for a year. I intended to give expression to my 


gratitude earlier, but in the press of business the matter 
has been neglected. You stated in advance that you 
desired to give by this means a clearer idea of the real 


aims and purposes of the Unitarian denomination, or lan- 


guage to that general effect. This has certainly been true 
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‘nomination than had been miné before. 


and helpful.” » 
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im my case. I have learned, through the paper, to havea 
clearer and higher.idea of the aims and work of the de- 
} I have besides 
this found very much in the Register that was stimulating 


The Laws of Nature. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D, 


In glancing over the annual report of the Smithsonian 
Institution the other day, I came across a very interest- 
ing article by S. P. Langley, the secretary, on ‘‘The Laws 
of Nature.’’ He cautions us not to regard these laws as 
external facts or entities; and in this all students of 
philosophy will, I think, unanimously agree. A law of 
nature is our interpretation of certain changes which 
occur in nature. The change, speaking roughly, is in 
nature,—an external fact. The law. explaining the 
change is in us,—an internal commentary. So our au- 
thor feels bold to assert, ‘‘It is perhaps a hard saying to 
most that there are no such things as ‘laws of nature.’”’ 
Indeed, from his view-point, to speak of ‘‘laws of nature”’ 
is a piece of metaphysical quibbling; and it is common 
sense to see this. 

We cannot see, however, why this earnest scientist 
should hesitate to speak of natural laws or even to say, 


in a flat-footed way, that there are laws of nature. A 


misunderstanding on the part of thinkers, either in the 
past or present, of what the laws of nature really are, 
does not justify us in throwing them out of court. We 
still need them. We cannot get along without them. It 
is barely possible Mr. Langley himself is laboring under 
a wrong idea of a natural law. At any rate, this is how 
it looks from such sentences as these: ‘‘There is growing 
to be an unspoken rather than clearly formulated ad- 
mission that we know little of the order of nature and 
nothing at all of the ‘laws of nature.’’”’ And, again, ‘‘I 
repeat that, of the ‘order’ of nature, we may possibly 
know a little; but what are these ‘laws’ of nature? What 
celestial act of congress fixed them? In what statute 
book do we read them? What guarantees them? Our 
mistake is in believing that there is any such thing apart 
from our fallible judgment; for the thing which the 
‘laws of nature’ most absolutely forbid one generation 
to believe, if it only actually happens, is accepted as a 
part of them by the succeeding.” But, if we look at the 
matter aright, there is no more reason for believing in 
the order of nature than in the laws of nature. 

An illustration or two will make this clear. Our daily 
experience brings uniform changes in nature to our ob- 
servation. The seasons come and go, the sun rises each 
morning, water freezes at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, 
and a book dropping from the hand falls to the ground. 
In the case of the book all our experience shows that 
unsupported books, willy-nilly, behave in the same man- 
ner. If, instead of doing this, it flew to the ceiling or out 
of the window, our sense of propriety would be very 
much shocked. Let us, then, write a statement,—‘‘An 
unsupported book will always fall toward the earth,’— 
and call this the law of unsupported books. It will at 
once be evident that such a law is nothing more than the 
explanation we make of the behavior of the book under 
certain conditions. Similarly, the laws of nature in 
every case are simply the way we explain the manner 
in which nature generally behaves in given circum- 
stances. Nature has habits. We try to learn them, 
and state them in propositions, or laws. If nature should 
act contrary to these known habits, we should call it 
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a.violation of law. The globe on which we live swings 
around the sun at an awful pace. This is its habit, its 
law. If it stopped for an instant, its habit would certainly 
be violated in a shocking way; and the law or intellect- 
ual statement of its behavior would certainly have to 
be revised. It is evident, then, from first to last, that 
a law of nature is simply the usual way in which nature 
seems to us to act. It is our commentary, our expla- 
nation; and the uniformity we seem to detect is stat- 
able in language. 

In view of all this, I contend that we know just as much 
about the Jaws of nature as we do about the order of 
nature. They are both our mental interpretations. A 
law is the embodiment of our perception of the uniform 
order of nature. When I say nature follows a certain 
order, it requires the same experience, the same use of 
my mental faculties, the same faith, as when I say nature 
follows law. Both law and order as applied to nature 
are my mental interpretations. And it is just as logical 
to say there is no order of nature as to say there is no law 
of nature. The celestial act of congress which fixed these 
laws and determined this order was passed in man’s 
mind, and the guarantee for it all is simply our ability 
to make a rational interpretation of nature’s divine ways. 

The application of this principle is important. Mr. 
Langley refers to Hume’s definition of a miracle. ‘‘Hume 
defines a miracle as a violation of the ‘laws of nature’; 
and his argument, concisely stated, is that there must 
‘be a uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation; 
and, as a uniform experience amounts to a proof, there 
is here a direct and full proof from the nature of the fact 
against the existence of any miracle.’’’ Mr. Langley 
concedes this argument to be as logically conclusive as 
ever. Yet, he says, it only convinces those who are 
anxious to accept its conclusions; for we know more 
than did Hume and his contemporaries. The universe 
is now immensely larger and more complicated. We can 
at present fold our hands with complacency, and say to 
Mr. Hume: How foolish of you to argue against miracles 
on the ground that they were a violation of the laws of 
nature! We know nothing, sir, of any such laws; and 
your paltry experience is a mere bagatelle to deal with 
the vast universe which people in your day knew so 
little about and of which we know so much. 

Such a position is a travesty upon our science and com- 
mon sense. We know more about nature’s laws and 
more laws of nature than ever before. Mr. Langley 
simply puts up a man of straw, then knocks him down. 
He gives us a wrong conception of law,—law with the 
‘implication of necessity,’ law as an external entity,— 
then, after informing us there is no such thing, says it 
is nonsense for Mr. Hume or any one else to talk of vio- 
lating non-existent things. It would have been far better 
to give us a rational conception of law, and show us the 
meaning of violating law in this sense. We know, if I 
am permitted to say so, that water freezes at thirty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. A report comes that in some far- 
off country it freezes at one hundred. I do not think 
Mr. Langley would say that either report is believable 
on the plea that there are no such things as natural 
laws. 

The same may be said of his position regarding unal- 
terable laws. He argues against them, and quotes with 
relish the author who asks if man with his experience 
were present at the creation to see how things went on. 
‘‘Have any deepest scientific individuals yet dived down 
to the foundations of the universe, and gauged every- 
thing there? Alas! these scientific individuals have been 
nowhere but where we also are; have seen some hand- 
breadths deeper than we see into the deep that is infinite, 
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without bottom as without shore.” ‘This is well said, 
and true; but I see no argument for the miraculous in 
it. It is a sufficient contention against law as an 
external, unalterable, a priori fact, but not against law 
as simply the result of experience and the statement of 
-nature’s uniform modes of procedure. He cautions us 
also against accepting any law as a final statement. 
Priestley was cock-sure of his law of phlogiston, No one 
accepts it to-day. What we regard as laws to-day may 
not so be regarded a century hence. All this I accept, 
and will go to the length of Mr. Langley’s scepticism, 
and not consider that anything is absolutely settled or 
true. But nothing can dissuade us from drawing an- 
other conclusion quite as safe. Nature is not capricious, 
but behaves in uniform ways. It is for us to state in 
the form of laws these ways. And, although we may 
be modest enough to say we do not know what happened 
in the days of Joshua or Moses, our experience does not 
reach quite so far, yet we cannot admit that nature vio- 
lated habits which are so generally known to-day. ‘The 
habit of nature known to us in the small range of our 
experience is a stronger presumption in favor of extend- 
ing stich a habit to the time of the patriarchs than any 
moralizing on the shortness of the range of our experi- 
ence can be against such extension. 

The laws of nature, then, being intellectual interpre- 
tations, may therefore change as our knowledge advances, 
This does not mean that nature will change any of 
her definite habits. Our refusal to admit the miracu- 
lous from the standpoint of Mr. Langley’s interpre- 
tation does not break down by informing us that two 
plus two may equal five in some far-off world, and what 
to us is a law of nature may be quite the reverse there, 
What we contend for is that even in such a world the 
values of two plus two cannot be changed to suit the 
occasion. ‘The laws of nature there may be the reverse 
of ours, but they will be uniformly so. We prefer to 
trust the uniformity of nature with Hume than believe 
in prodigies. It is safe to keep the miraculous out of 
court, and the laws of nature in. What is known as a 
miracle in one age is known as a law in the next. Let 
us be patient with all extraordinary phenomena, and 
seek diligently to find their law, knowing full well that 
nature has the continuity and habit of rationality. 


The Essence of Religion. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, religion is the relation 
of the individual soul to the great, all-pervading, ever- 
brooding Over-soul. It is not dependent on the belief 
in or the stability of any dogma or doctrine whatsoever. 
It does not depend on the dogma of the infallibility of 
the Bible as to all or any of its sayings, nor on the doc- 
trine of special revelation, nor on any theory of the man- 
ner of creation, nor on the truth of miracles, nor on the 
deity of Jesus, nor on any dogma arising out of his death 
or supposed resurrection, All these things are merely 
_the incidentals of religion, simply the temporary, tran- 
sient clothing in which for a time it decks itself, only 
the ripples on the surface of its broad tide, and their decay 
affects it not. All these things are merely symbols; and 
to bow down and worship the symbol instead of getting 
behind to what the symbol stands for is like playing at 
kindergarten with pictures and blocks. 

Religion sends its roots down far deeper than this, It 
is universal, and will always occupy the attention of man 
because it is the development and outgrowth of that 
which is ingrained in the very fibre of things, of that 
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which is inherent in the human soul, woven into its text- 
ure so finely that, had Jesus never lived,—wide and deep 
channel of divine truth as he was,—it would have found 
other channels, other forms of expression. 

Religion is the aspiration of the soul after God, the 
search after truth, the endeavor after righteousness, 
Dogmas and doctrines and creeds may fade and vanish 
away like the mists of the morning, as they are continu- 
ally doing; but these three, God, Truth, Righteousness, 
the real and eternal Trinity, remain the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. ‘The forms change, but the essence, 
the thing itself, persists. And so religion finds its ex- 
pression in all dialects, its teachers and prophets in all 
lands; and go it stands serene and unmoved alike amid 
the idolatries of dogmatism and the desolations of ma- 
terialism.— William D, Little. 


The Pulpit. 


The Forgiving Life. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITH CHADWICK, 


Words often repeated without deliberate attention 
ossify the organs of intelligence, If this be a true say- 
ing,—and it has the authority of a great name,—the 
amount of ossification going on at all times must be very 
great, And there are no words that are oftener repeated — 
without deliberation than those of men’s habitual litur- 
gies and prayers, Even the words of the Lord’s Prayer 
are but too often so many mere words, and might as 
well be pronounced backwards as forwards, if that were 
possible, so little meaning do they contain for those who 
utter them and convey to those who hear, There is 
one phrase in particular in that prayer which thousands, 
over whose tongues it now passes trippingly, would hardly 
dare to utter if they stopped to think how much it means 
and how profoundly solemn is its meaning. ‘‘Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against 
us.’ Here, again, no doubt, is one of the inspired 
mistakes,— this habitual form a better form than the 
correct translation either in Matthew or in Luke. The 
former has it, ‘‘And forgive us our debts as we also 
have forgiven our debtors’; and the latter, ‘Forgive 
us our sins; for we ourselves also forgive every one that 
is indebted to us.’’ -Some can say that perhaps, cer- 
tainly not all. The same is true of Matthew's form, 
which means substantially the same, But take the 
most conunon form, and, if you stop and think a mo- 
ment, you will find yourself wondering, ‘‘How do men 
dare to pray a prayer like that?’ For—don’t you 
see?—it makes the divine forgiveness conditional upon 
our own. It asks God to forgive us as we forgive or as 
we have forgiven others; and, if we do not forgive or if 
we have not forgiven those who have done us injury 
and wrong, then it asks, it prays, that we may not be 
forgiven, And since the disciples of Jesus went to him 
begging him to teach them how to pray, and he taught 
them thus, how many thousand, how many million 
times must men have prayed in this manner when they 
had not forgiven those who had done them injury and 
wrong, and so have prayed that they might no? be for- 
given! How many times have we ourselves here in 
this church, or in our home places, when once more the 
morning light dispels the shadow from the earth and 
from our hearts, thoughtlessly, carelessly, taken upon 
our lips this fearful prayer, when, if we had paused a 
moment on the th d, we should have known full” 
well that our hearts were full of unforgiving thoughts! 

° { 


‘_ 
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And so our prayer has been a prayer that we may not 
be forgiven; and we have not been, for it is no vain 
imagination, but an abiding law of spiritual realities, 
that there is no forgiveness for the unforgiving heart. 
And, thinking of these things, does it not seem that we, 
upon the threshold of this prayer, should always pause 
a little, and ask ourselves whether we mean exactly what 
we say, whether we are prepared to pray that we may 
be forgiven as we forgive others, and so, by consequence, 
not forgiven when we do not forgive? Used in this way, 
the prayer would be a moral exercise, a searching test, 
and not—what it too often is—the merest form of words. 

I have said that it is an abiding law of spiritual reali- 
ties that there is no forgiveness for the unforgiving 
heart. What I mean by that will be a good deal plainer 
if, before going any farther, we seriously address our- 
selves to the answer of the preliminary question, ‘‘What 
is forgiveness?”? You all know the dictionary mean- 
ing well enough. According to that definition, forgive- 
ness is cessation from resentment for any injury done 
to us by word or deed. Now, of course, if this were the 
beginning and the end of the whole matter, it would not 
be at all impossible for men to be forgiven by others 
while they themselves nourished an unforgiving mind. 
We have all of us made proof of this. We have had 
wrong things done to us,—harsh, mean, and cruel things, 
—and we have ceased from all resentment. ‘The old love 
has come back on our part as warm and true as if there had 
not been a moment’s alienation, while still we have not been 
forgiven; for nothing, you must all have seen, makes 
one so unforgiving as to wrong another. ‘The injuries 
that we receive breed in us no such hate and bitterness 
as those which we inflict. Having wronged another, 
we go searching about for reasons why we should think 
ill of him. We trump up miserable excuses for our mis- 
behavior, which in our deeper hearts we know are 
utterly hollow and absurd. Hatred comes from wrong- 
ing others much oftener than the wronging comes from 
hate. The wronging is the cause much oftener than 
the effect. Wrong another, and our imagination is en- 
listed on the side of our injurious will; and we fancy 
faults of which we have never dreamed, and never would 
have dreamed, if we had never been unkind. And, on the 
other hand, we all have done wrong things, and said 
unkind and cruel words, and all feeling of resentment 
has departed from the breasts that we have wounded 
‘‘deep almost as life’’; while still we ourselves, for the 
very reason that doing wrong is the great source of hate, 
cherish an unforgiving heart. 

Now, if cessation from resentment were the sum total 
of forgiveness, it would still be a very dreadful thing to 
pray that we may be forgiven as we have forgiven, if 
we have an unforgiving temper or have not forgiven 
particular injuries. Surely, a prayer that we may not 
be forgiven is a fearful prayer. Even if we had no 
thought of God at all, simply to pray, or to desire, ‘‘May 
men forgive us as we forgive them,’’ would be a fearful 
thing, unless we are quite sure that we are cherishing 
no unforgiving thoughts. Under what bonds we should 
lay ourselves by such a prayer (or wish) to cherish no 
resentful feeling for the unkindness done to us in act or 
word! 

But, if forgiveness had no other meaning than cessation 
from resentment, how could we pray to God, ‘‘Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us”? The ancient Hebrew might, for he thought of 
God as ‘‘altogether such an one as himself.”’ The He- 
brew of Jesus’ time had not freed himself from this 
thought,— how many thousands have not even yet !—and 
that Jesus had not is not by any means impossible. Har- 
nack, the great German scholar, in whom our liberal 
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orthodoxy trusts as in no other, is entirely frank in the 
disclosure of his belief that, in general, the theological 
and mythological beliefs of Jesus were those prevailing 
in his time. However this may have been, it is certain 
that to our thought of God’s forgiveness there clings no 
shred or film of the idea that his forgiveness to his 
human children means cessation from resentment. 
Ceasing from resentment is for him impossible. How 
can he cease from what he never feels? There is but 
one answer possible to Whitman's question, ‘‘The keel- 
son and keel of the creation, is it not Love?’’? How 
then? Is there no reality of forgiveness in the deep 
things of God? Is there no valid sense in which he can 
forgive us as we do each other? Be slow to set the seal 
of your rejection on a thought so central to the tenderest 
aspirations of mankind, so central to that Christianity 
which was the living pulse of Jesus’ glowing heart. Ces- 
sation from resentment is the smallest part of true for- 
giveness operating between man and man. ‘That only 
helps, or may only help, the active party in this busi- 
ness,—the forgiving one. It may even hurt the one who 
is forgiven, cheapening his fault, checking his natural 
shame, dulling for him that sense of outraged truth and 
justice which have been impersonated for him in his 


friend’s averted countenance or outspoken blame. 
That is the true forgiveness (that is, at any rate, 


the best forgiveness) which makes good the root sig- 
nification of the word, which gives back,— that is the 
root meaning of the word,— which gives back the man who 
has done wrong to his true self, makes him as if he had 
not sinned, or, that being impossible, makes him as 
good a man as he was before he went wrong; a better 
man, perhaps. 

Forgiveness can do this. Only, to do this, it must be 
something very real and deep and true. It must be no 
merely verbal forgiveness that belies the anger and re- 
sentment smouldering in the heart from which the flame 
of outward indignation does not leap as it has done to 
scorch the evil-doer, the committed fault. It must be 
no mere cessation from resentment, the pure passivity 
of which leaves the wrong-doer wrapt in the mantle of 
darkness which he hugs, still hot and vengeful or still 
cold and hard. It must be of that kind and that degree 
which wrestles with the enemy in the dark, and, even 
though broken by the shock of the encounter, says, ‘‘I 
will not let thee go unless thou bless me.’’ It must be 
of that kind which Thoreau, of Concord, had in his 
thoughts when he affirmed,— 


“‘Implacable is love! 
Foes may be bought or teased 
From their intent; 
But he goes unappeased 
Who is on kindness bent,” 


The image under which forgiveness was habitually 
present to the mind of Jesus was that of a father’s as 
directed to an erring child. ‘The image reaches its per- 
fection in that parable of parables, ‘‘’The Prodigal Son,” 
which I have read to you this morning, ‘There is noth- 
ing in the parable to indicate that the father had any 
feeling of resentment. Certainly, the forgiveness which 
he proffered was no mere cessation from any such feel- 
ing. It was the reinstatement of the wanderer in his 
familiar place. It was to make him feel again at home 
and happy in the father’s house. It is hardly possible 
to conceive of Jesus thinking and speaking so much as 
he did of the paternal relation of the Divine Being to 
mankind, the filial relation of mankind to him, without 
shaping these images on his own personal experience 
there in the narrow house on the steep side of Nazareth’s 
pleasant hill, The carpenter's shop must have abounded 
in temptations for the growing boy, Was there ever a 
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carpenters shop that did not so abound for any boy 
of curious and inventive mind? I know how it was in 
my own case. It was, ‘‘Don’t do this!” and ‘‘Don’t 
touch that!’ until I was out of all patience with my 
uncle Tom. My uncle Joe was different, and his inter- 
dicts were few. Now we know next to nothing about 
Joseph, the father of Jesus, whether he had the disposi- 


tion of my uncle Tom or that of my uncle Joe; but, even . 


if it was the latter’s (and, for the little Jesus’ sake, I sin- 
cerely trust it was), the abuse of privilege must some- 
times have been too gross for the paternal mind to bear 
it patiently. There must sometimes have been dis- 
pleasure and rebuke, and then—forgiveness. And the 
forgiveness must have been a great deal more than any 
cessation from resentment. It must have been a con- 
scious reinstatement of the boy in the paternal heart, a 
giving back to him of his lost attitude of filial confidence. 
It must have been on something of this kind that Jesus, 
grown to manhood, shaped his image of the divine for- 
giveness. That, too, he must have conceived as an act 
of reinstatement and of restoration. And, so doing, he 
was not deluding himself with phantoms. He was think- 
ing real thoughts about a real world; more figuratively, 
perhaps, than we could now allow ourselves to think, 
but with a fundamental accent of reality. 

I am persuaded that we make too much of what we 
call cause and effect and the irrevocable past in dealing 
with this order of experience. Every cause must have 
its effect, we say, and therefore every sin must have its 
punishment. Once sinned is sinned, and cannot be re- 
called. So runs the argument; but for one thing, you 
will notice, it confuses the consequences of sin with the 
punishment of sin. The former often fall the heaviest 
upon the innocent, upon the children of the drunkard, 
upon the victim of the prudent debauchee. The real 
punishment of sin is not any physical infirmity, any 
social disesteem, or even any self-contempt. If it were, 
what scanty justice would be done! How many sins 
there are, and of the basest kind, that have no physical 
concomitants! how many equally base leave the wrong- 
doer in the enjoyment of the general esteem and admi- 
ration of society; how many, too, that bring no self- 
contempt, this being for the sensitive conscience, which 
is new to sin, not for the hardened miscreant! Are you 
not aware of men and women doing worse things than 
some of those for which men are sent to prison, who hug 
themselves with a serene self-satisfaction, as if they were 
the nicest people in the world? If you are not, you are 
more fortunate than I. That burning of Servetus over 
a slow fire was, no doubt, a very dreadful business; and 
the sin of it is rightly laid to Calvin’s charge. But 
things having a spiritual correspondence with that torture 
and destruction are being done continually in our own 
time by men held in wide esteem and regarding them- 
selves with a complacency that is the envy of their ac- 
quaintances and friends. That was a genuine ethical 
perception on the part of Swedenborg which was to the 
effect that the people in the different hells he visited 
were quite as happy as the people in the various heavens. 
Therefore, unpunished? By no manner of means. For 
another of Swedenborg’s genuine ethical perceptions 
was that ‘‘they who are in sin are in the punishment of 
sin.” That is to say, ‘‘The fruit of every action is im- 
mediate.” The real punishment of sin is to be some- 
thing less than what a man may be. ‘The happier, the 
more contented, the condition of the wrong-doer, so 
much the worse his punishment. 

From these considerations it follows obviously that 
forgiveness, to be real and deep and true, must be a great 


deal more than the reversion of any outward penalty, - 


the cessation of any feeling of personal resentment. It 
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must give back the offender to his better self; better, per- 
hap, for having gone astray. ‘‘Who is this that for- 
giveth sins?’’ asked certain Pharisees, when Jesus had 
taken upon himself this high prerogative. It is con- 
ceivable that there was something to object to in the 
act which made the Pharisees rebel. They may have 
been too well aware, as many of us are, of the forgiving- 
ness of excellent people where they are not themselves 
the sufferers; and they may have thought the forgiving- 
ness of Jesus of this kind, not knowing what manner of 
spirit he was. But that Jesus had in a very real and 
blessed way the power of forgiving sins is not by any 
means impossible, nor even improbable. And it was not 
a power which Jesus had and enjoyed in a way peculiar 
to himself. Thousands of men and women had it in 
his time; thousands of men and women have it in our 
own; and all the times between his time and ours have 
been made beautiful and glorious by the exercise of 
this perennial and unfailing human gift. Its secret 
is a double secret. To forgive men their trespasses, two 
things are necessary: The first, that there should be no 
compromise with obvious wrong; that this should be 
regarded for exactly what it is, a spade being called a 
spade, and not by some euphonious name which disguises 
its true character. Weare the enemies of virtue when 
we know that others have done wrong, and for love’s 
sake try to persuade them that they have not done any- 
thing that they should abhor or even regret. If we our- 
selves are the wrong-doers, we must say, ‘‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,’’ to any one who comes in between us 
and our saner mind in such a way as that. But this part 
of forgiveness, though an essential part, is not the whole? 
If it were, forgiveness would be a drug in the market: 
For there are a great many people who relish nothing 
better than convincing other men of sin. The other part 
of the twofold working of forgiveness is that unconquer- 
able, unappeasable, irresistible faith and trust and love 


which give back the man who has violated the just and 


holy laws to his true self. To what extent Jesus of Naza- 
reth was endowed with this power of the forgiving life 
we do not know. We cannot well make out. What 
we do know is that there are hundreds and thousands 
who have this power in full measure, pressed down and 
running over. They are men of all sorts and condi- 
tions. They occupy great public places, and they lay 
the lowliest duties on themselves with an untroubled 
heart. 

I plead for the forgiving life. It is not enough that 
at wide intervals we lay hold of some particular individ- 
ual with an energy of resistless confidence in his ability 
to free himself from those things which are a weight to 
him and an entanglement. The desideratum is a for- 
giving soul, a habit which associates an honest reproba- 
tion for all things which men basely allow themselves, 
with a happy confidence in their ability to make stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things. I distrust 
the sentimentalists. I expect them to be hard of heart, 
and I am not often disappointed. A certain Strasburg 
hangman, Thackeray tells us, was very fond of reading 
the ‘‘Sorrows of Werther.’”’ So was the first Napoleon. 
Given a high-flown sentimentalist, and I expect, and gen- 
erally find, ingenious apologies for political iniquity and 
social ‘wrong. Sentimentalism is a poppied bed on 
which the conscience goes to sleep, so sound that it can- 
not hear the cries of agony close by, much less the tears 
of anguish falling in the intolerable dark. The forgiv- 
ing life is not a high-pitched life. It is a very simple one, 
such as men and women, who are little known, live with- 
out protestation. I sometimes wonder how it is possible 
for so many preachers of religion to be quite decent men, 
their office puts them to such a miserable disadvantage. 
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They have to talk so much about doing good that it can 
hardly be expected of them that they should ever do 


it. People who do not have to say fine things about’ 


truth and love and righteousness cannot congratulate 
themselves too much; though for such, also, there is a 
dangerous pass. Habitual approval of the moral ideal, 
without corresponding realization of it, is one of the 
shortest ways to—to a bad course and end. ‘The for- 
giving life is, in its widest scope and its most effective 
operation, compounded of the simplest love and loyalty 
and faithfulness. It is the life which helps men every- 
where to disengage themselves from the entangling alli- 
ances of a dishonorable past; to rally the good in the 
depths of their own natures and go on from bad to good, 
from good to better, and from better on to best,—that 
ever a receding goal. 

We hear it said that a man can forgive those who do 
him personal injury, but that the limits of his forgiving- 
ness do not extend beyond this boundary. If this were 
so, how limited would be the range of the forgiving ‘life! 
Why, some of us would have no chance at all, so little 
have we suffered from the unkindness of our enemies 
or friends! But to allow any force to this objection 
would be to revert to the idea from which we have defi- 
nitely broken away; namely, that cessation from re- 
sentment is exhaustive of the possibilities of forgiveness. 
That is not going to the root of the matter, nor even to 
the root of the word. ‘To forgive is to give back. And 
we can forgive those who have never done us any wrong 
because we can give them back to their true selves, to 
their allegiance to the great laws. We can do this by 
our complete sincerity with them, hating their faults 
because we love them so much, and by the divine com- 
pulsion of our generous expectation forcing them back, 
as at the bayonet’s point, on their reserves of faithful 
and heroic will. We can do this because any life of love 
and loyalty and simple faithfulness is a forgiving life. 
It enters as a factor into the social organism, and it works 
there toward just and righteous ends. Just in propor- 
tion to any one man’s doing of the duty nearest to his 
hand, is it harder for other men to content themselves 
with the husks which the swine do eat, is it easier for 
them to come to themselves, and say, ‘‘I will arise, and 
go to my father.” 

As between man and man, so between man and God. 
He can forgive us our trespasses as we forgive others in 
this large and noble way. He can give back to us that 
best of manhood or of womanhood which we have for- 
feited by our disobedience to the just and holy laws. He 
can, because we can; for we are but the elongation of the 
almighty arm, the instruments by which he works his 
great designs. He can, he does, because the whole order 
of the physical and moral world is permeated with the 
principle of a divine renewal. The forgiving life! In 
its last inclusion it is no other than the complete and 
boundless life of God. The world is a forgiving world. 
Its nights and days, its suns and stars, its seasonal 
changes and its rolling years, its men and women, and 
its little children, its work and play,—all have in them 
a vast and beautiful recuperative energy, in which the 
disobedient and faithless soul is bathed as in a river clear 
and cool, the river of God which is full of waters. ‘‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” And God 7s for 
us,—for our righteousness, not superficially and occa- 
sionally, but always in the fundamental structure, in 
the stable and immutable conditions, of our mortal life, 
in the inappeasable demand which these conditions 
make upon our purposes and our desires. Not long 
since I read an article in an English magazine, which pro- 
posed the question, ‘‘Is Calvinism renascent?” and gave 
an affirmative reply. The contention was that much 
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of our latest science and theology has a fatalistic, Cal- 
vinistic implication. Too much by far. Most miserably 
does the scientific moralist insist sometimes on the deter- 
minative and definitive effect of wrong things done, 
adopting into his system the ‘‘no place for repentance”’ 
of the traditional theology, which / believe to be a libel 
on the boundless grace of God. ‘‘All souls are mine,” 
he saith; ‘‘and not one of them shall be plucked out of 
my hand.”” No manis the mere resultant of his past mis- 
deeds; but each has in himself a fountain of incalculable 
spontaneity, and lies all open to the inundation of the 
moral forces of humanity and the benignant spirit of the 
world. George Eliot conceded too much to the fatal- 
ism of science, but, in a better moment, said, ‘‘God makes 
new Adams every day.’”’ Yes, and makes them out of 
the old Adams time and time again. 
“My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after last returns the first, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 


That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


_ This is he that can ‘‘convert the hells into benefit,’’ and 
from the moral ruins of our lives build up the temples of 
his holiness. 

Henceforth, then, when we pray, ‘‘And forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us,”’ let 
us not only ask ourselves if we are equal to that daring 
word, if we are not possibly praying that we may not be 
forgiven, but let us inform the venerable words with 
their best possible meaning, and mean by them no less 
than that it is our desire and purpose to give back to 
those who have done us or others cruel wrong their true 
selves, to this end making ourselves subsidiary to the 
benign and healing forces of a forgiving world. Pray- 
ing in this wise, we shall not fail of a good answer to our 
prayer; for we are not so made that we can open wide 
our hearts for an outgoing spirit of forgiveness and not 
at the same time open them as wide for the incoming of 
that spirit of peace and health and power which is none 
other than the spirit of the Eternal One, forever in- 
stant and urgent in all natural creatures and events, 
most in the conscious soul in which they reach their 
present culmination, not without tender, sweet, and 
solemn presages of yet better things to be, on this side 
and the other of that solemn night which rounds our mor- 
tal joys and sorrows with its quiet sleep. 


Spiritual Life. 


Every new experience is a new opportunity of knowing 
God. Every new experience is like a jewel set into the 
texture of our life, on which God shines and makes inter- 
pretation and revelation of himself.—Phillips Brooks. 


Jt 


Little self-denials, little honesties, little passing words 
of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little silent 


victories over favorite temptations,—these are the silent 


threads of gold which, when woven together, gleam out 
brightly in the pattern of life——Canon Farrar. 


od 


The temper of the mind in which we meet the hundred 
and one tiny circumstances of every hour determines our 
happiness or unhappiness far more than does the detail 
of what those circumstances are. We cannot choose 
the circumstances, but we can choose the temper.—Lucy 
H, M. Soulsby. 
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The Song of our Syrian Guest. 


“Faduel Moghabghab,” said our guest, 
laughing, as he leaned over the tea-table 
toward two little maids, vainly trying to 
beguile their willing and sweetly puckered 
lips into pronouncing his name. ‘‘Faduel 
Moghabghab,” he repeated in _ syllables, 
pointing to the card he had passed to them. 
“Accent the u and drop those g’s which 
your little throats cannot manage,’ he 
went on kindly, while the merriment 
sparkled in his lustrous dark eyes, and his 
milk-white teeth, seen through his black 
mustache as he laughed, added beauty to 
his delicate and vivacious face. 

~He was a man of winsome mind, this Syr- 

ian guest of ours; and the spirituality of his 
culture was as marked as the refinement of 
his manners. We shall long remember him 
for the tales told of his home in Ainzehalta 
on the slope of the Syrian mountains, but 
longest of all for what he said out of the 
memories of his youth about a shepherd 
song. 

“Tt was out of the shepherd life of my coun- 
try,” he remarked, “that there came long 
ago that sweetest religious song ever writ- 
ten,—the Twenty-third Psalm.” 

After the ripple of his merriment with the 
children had passed, he turned to me with a 
face now serious and pensive, and said, ‘Ah! 
so many things familiar to us are strange to 
you of America.” ‘‘Yes,”’ I answered; ‘and 
no doubt because of this we often make mis- 
takes which are more serious than mispro- 
nunciation of your modern names.’”’ He 
smiled pleasantly, then with earnestness 
said, “So many things in the life of my 
people, the same now as in the days of old, 
have been woven into the words of the Bible 
and into the conceptions of religious ideas 
as expressed there that you of the Western 
world, not knowing these things as they 
are, often misunderstand what is written, 
or at least fail to get a correct impression 
from it.” 

“Tell us about some of these,” I vent- 
ured, with a parental glance at two listening 
little faces. 

After mentioning several instances, he 
went on: “And there is the shepherd psalm. 
I find that it is taken among you as having 
two parts, the first under the figure of shep- 
herd life, the second turning to the figure 
of a banquet with the host and the guest.” 

“Oh, we have talked about that,” said 

my lady of the teacups as she dangled the 
teaball with a connoisseur’s fondness; ‘and 
we have even said that we wished the won- 
derful little psalm could have been finished 
in the one figure of shepherd life.” 
_ “Do you mean that it actually keeps the 
shepherd figure to the end? It seems to 
us,” I added, wishing to give suitable sup- 
port to my.lady’s rather brave declaration 
of our sense of a literary flaw in the match- 
less psalm, “it seems to us to lose the sweet, 
simple melody and to close with strange, 
heavy chords when it changes to a scene of 
banquet hospitality.” 

“Certainly, good friends.” 

With keen personal interest, I asked him 
to tell us how we might see it as a shepherd 
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psalm throughout. So we listened, and he 
talked over the cooling teacups. 

“Tt is all, all a simple shepherd psalm,” 
he began. ‘“‘See how it runs through the 
round of shepherd life from first word to 
last.” 

With softly modulated voice that had the 
rhythm of music and the hush of veneration 
in it, he quoted: ‘‘ ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want.’ There is the open- 
ing strain of its music. In that chord is 
sounded the key-note, which is never lost 
till the plaintive melody dies away at the 
song’s end. All that follows is that thought 
put in varying light.”’ I wish it were possible 
to reproduce here the light in his face and 
the interchange of tones in his mellow voice 
as he went on. 

““He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures,’—nourishment, rest. ‘He leadeth 
me beside the still waters,’—refreshment. 
You think here of quietly flowing streams, 
and get only another picture of rest. But 
streams are few in that shepherd country, 
and the shepherds do not rely on them. To 
the shepherd ‘the still waters’ are wells and 
cisterns; and he leads his sheep to these 
still waters, not for rest, but to bring up 
water to quench their thirst.”” Then he 
talked of how the varied needs of the sheep 
and the many-sided care of the shepherd are 
pictured with consummate skill in the short 
sentences of the psalm. ‘‘Each is distinct, 
and adds something too precious to be 
merged and lost,’’ he said. 

“ “He restoreth my soul.’ You know,” 
he said, turning to me, ‘‘that ‘soul’ means 
the life or one’s self in the Hebrew writings.” 
Then, addressing all, he went on: ‘There 
are private fields and gardens and vineyards 
in the shepherd country; and, if the sheep 
stray into them, and be caught there, it is 
forfeited to the owner of the land. So ‘He 
restoreth my soul’ means ‘the shepherd 
brings me back, and rescues my life from 
forbidden and fatal places.’ ’’ 

“Restores me. when wandering’ is the 
way it is put in one of our hymns,” I inter- 
posed. 

“ Ah, sir, that is it exactly,” he answered. 
“Restores me when wandering!’ 

““ “He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for his name’s sake.’ Often have I 
roamed through the shepherd country in my 
youth, and watched how hard it is to choose 
the right path for the sheep. One leads 
to a precipice, another to a place where the 
sheep cannot find the way back; and the 
shepherd was always going ahead, ‘leading’ 
them in the right paths, proud of his, good 
name as a shepherd. 

“Some paths that are right paths still 
lead through places that have deadly perils. 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death’ is the way the psalm touches 
this fact in shepherd life. This way of nam- 
ing the valley is very true to our country. 
I remember one near my home called ‘the 
valley of the robbers,’ and another ‘the ravine 
of the raven,’ You see ‘the valley of the 
shadow of death’ is a name drawn from my 
country’s old custom. And so is the phrase 
‘thy rod and thy staff,’ for the shepherds 
carry a weapon for defence and one for guid- 
ance. Ah, madam, you should see the sheep 
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cuddle near the shepherd to understand that 
word, ‘They comfort me.’ The shepherd’s 
call, ‘‘Ta-a-a-a, Ho-o-o,’ and the answering 
patter of feet, as the sheep hurry to him, are 
fit sounds to be chosen out of the noisy 
world to show what a comfort God gives 
to souls that heed his voice; and those sounds 
have been heard in my country this day as 
they were the day this shepherd psalm was 
written.” 

With quiet animation he lifted his thin 
hand and continued: ‘‘Now here is where 
you drop the shepherd figure, and put in a 
banquet, and so lose the fine climax of com- 
pleteness in the shepherd’s care.” It need 
not be said that we were eager listeners now, 
for our guest was all aglow with memories 
of his far-off homeland; and we felt that 
we were about to see new rays of light flash 
from this rarest gem in the song-treasury 
of the world, 

“ «Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies.’” In the same 
hushed voice in which he quoted these words 
he added, “Ah, to think that the shepherd’s 
highest skill and heroism should be lost from 
view as the psalm begins to sing of it, and 
only an indoor banquet thought of!” He 
sat in silence a moment. Then he said:— 

“There is no higher task of the shepherd 
in my country than to go from time to time 
to study places, and examine the grass, and 
find a good and safe feeding-place for his 
sheep, All his skill and often great heroism 
are called for. There are many poisonous 
plants in the grass, and the shepherd must 
find and remove them. A cousin of mine 
once lost three hundred sheep by a mistake 
in this hard task. 

“Then there are snake-holes, and the snakes 
bite the noses of the sheep if they be not 
driven away. The shepherd must burn the 
fat of hogs at the holes to do this. And, 
around the feeding-ground which the shep- 
herd thus prepares, in holes and caves in the 
hillsides, there are jackals, wolves, hyenas, 
and tigers, too; and the bravery and skill 
of the shepherd are at the highest point in 
closing up these dens with stones or slay- 
ing the wild beasts with his long-bladed 
knife. Of nothing do you hear shepherds 
boasting more proudly than of their achieve- 
ments in this part of their care of flocks. 
And now,” he exclaimed, with a beaming 
countenance and suppressed feeling, as if 
pleading for recognition of the lone shep- 
herd’s bravest act of devotion to his sheep,— 
“‘and now do you not see the shepherd figure 
in that quaint line, ‘Thou preparest a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies’ ?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ I answered, ‘‘and I see that God’s 
care of a man out in the world is a grander 
thought than that of seating him at an indoor 
banquet table.” 

“But what about anointing the head with 
oil and the cup running over? Go on, my 
friend.” . 

“Oh, there begins the beautiful picture 
at the end of the day. The psalm has sung 
of the whole round of the day’s wandering, 
all the needs of the sheep, all the care of the 
shepherd. Now the psalm closes with the 
last scene of the day. At the door of the 


sheepfold the shepherd stands, and the 


rodding of the sheep takes place. The 
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shepherd stands, turning his body to let the 
sheep pass. He is the door, as Christ said 
of himself. With his rod he holds back the 
sheep while he inspects them one by one as 
they pass into the fold. He has the horn 
filled with olive oil, and he has cedar-tar; 
and he anoints a knee bruised on the rocks 
or a side scratched by thorns. And here 
comes one that is not bruised, but is simply 
worn and exhausted He bathes its face 
and head with the refreshing olive oil, and 
he takes the large two-handled cup and dips 
it brimming full from the vessel of water 
provided for that purpose; and he lets the 
weary sheep drink. There is nothing finer 
in the psalm than this. God’s care is not 
for the wounded only, but for the worn and 
weary, also. ‘He anointeth my head with 
oil, my cup runneth over.’ 

“And then when the day is done, and the 
sheep are snug within the fold, what con- 
tentment, what rest, under the starry sky! 
Then comes the thought of deepest repose 
and comfort: ‘Surely, goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life,’ as 
they have through all the wanderings of the 
day now ended. 

“The song dies away as the heart that 
God has watched and tended breathes this 
grateful vow before the roaming of the day 
is forgot in sleep, ‘I will’—not shall, but will; 
for it is a decision, a settled purpose, a holy 
vow,—‘I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.’ And the song ends, and the sheep 
are at rest, safe in the good shepherd’s fold.” 

Do you wonder that ever since that night 
we have called this psalm The Song of our 
Syrian Guest?—Waulliam Allen Knight, in the 
Congregationalist. 


The Labrador Libraries. 


Thousands of people have heard Dr. Gren- 
fell during his stay in New England. He 
has all too modestly described his glorious 
work for the Labrador fishermen. We are 
all better for his coming. He has been an 
inspiration to a higher life, and led many to 
higher views of life’s possibilities. He will 
take one young man from Boston who will 
go to Labrador and its hardships to be trained 
for missionary service as a novitiate in the 
Order of St. Christopher. Dr. Grenfell will 
go back followed by the prayers of many, 
and with some gifts for his work. The Lend- 
a-Hand agencies do not wish to miss an op- 
portunity to help so valiant a man and so 
practical a work. Dr. Hale has undertaken 
to see to it that a system of travelling libraries 
shall be provided for, and a central hospital 
library for reference and study established. 
Just what these libraries shall consist of is to 
be determined by the generosity of those to 
whom this work shall come as an appeal. 

Dr. Grenfell has been asked what books he 
would like for the travelling libraries. He has 
sent the following list, which, he says, is to 
be supplemented by such other titles as the 
good sense of book-loving people shall indi- 
cate The list sent is as follows:— 

’ Books on scientific amusements, wood- 
working aud tools, simple gardening or gar- 


_ dening for a profit, sewing and fancy work, 


simple biographies—Gordon, Moffat, Living- 
stone, Lincoln, Garfield, Washington, Nelson, 
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etc.—and patriotic books, books about birds, 
animals, trees, plants, fishes, simple indus- 
tries; good stories for boys and girls; 20th 
Century New Testament, one in each; ‘‘Fam- 
ily Physician,” Black; or some other ambu- 
lance book in each; book of outdoor games; 
any voyages and travels simply told. 

These books are to be put up in strong 
boxes, not weighing over two hundred pounds 
each, preferably less than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, with stout handles, and 
so built with shelves that the books may fit 
snugly. If they can be sent in such boxes, it 
will be all the better. The covers should be 
simply screwed on, so that on their removal 
the box may become a bookcase. There 
may be those who would like to contribute 
the boxes. We shall be glad to furnish work- 
ing plans. Some churches or societies or 
schools may wish to send a box bearing this 
inscription on the inside of the cover: ‘‘To 
the Deep Sea Fishermen, from So and So, 
with hearty greetings.” 

At the Lend-a-Hand office, No. 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston, all books will be received and 
cared for and forwarded. For packing and 
for forwarding, contributions of money are 
asked. Money will also be needed to buy 
medical and reference books for the five hos- 
pitals and the hospital ship and for the cen- 
tral reference libraries. All books must be 
ready for shipment by May 1o. 

W.M.F. Rounp. 


1803—Ralph Waldo Emerson—1903. 


The approaching one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
born May 25, 1803, suggests the observance 
in some fitting manner of this centenary of 
Amierica’s great representative seer and 
prophet of the soul. It is to be expected 
that from many directions—the press, the 
colleges and universities, and the learned 
societies—public recognition will be given 
to this significant anniversary. But from 
no quarter could such recognition come with 
more fitness than from the American pulpit. 

Emerson belongs to no sect or denomina- 
tion. Even in his lifetime he stood some- 
what apart from those who were disposed 
to claim him; and his influence has long 
since passed beyond such boundaries to be- 
come the heritage of all reading and think- 
ing people. He left the pulpit in his early 
manhood to find on the lecture platform and 
in the printed page a freer pulpit, from 
which to speak his message to a wide and 
varied hearing. First and always, as Mat- 
thew Arnold called him, ‘“‘the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit,” 
he has been in a peculiar sense the teacher 
of many who are now preaching ‘‘the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God’’ to their fellow- 
men. Even if we take as apocryphal the 


saying attributed to Dean Stanley,—that he || 


had heard many sermons in America, but 


that the preacher was always Ralph Waldo | 


Emerson,—we cannot fail to realize with 
gratitude the great and beneficent influence 
upon our present moral and religious con- 
ceptions of Emerson’s thought. 

That his agency in helping forward the 
broader and more rational as well as more 
truly ethical and spiritual ideal in the relig- 
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ion of the new century may be generally re- 
membered by our people, the undersigned 
join in inviting their fellow-ministers of all 
denominations to observe Sunday, May 24, 
1903, or any near date that may be more 
convenient, as the Emerson Centenary, 
either by preaching sermons reflecting the 
thought, appropriate to the occasion, of our 
common indebtedness to Emerson, or in 
such other manner as may appeal to their 
judgment and taste. 

Signed: H. W. Thomas, D.D., president 
Congress of Religion, Chicago; Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, secretary Congress of Religion, All 
Souls’ Church, Chicago; Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., South Congregational Church 
(Unitarian), Boston; Josiah Strong, DD.., 
president League for Social Service, New 
York; Amory H. Bradford, D.D., First 


Congregational Church, Montclair, N.J.; 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Dean of the 
Divinity School, Harvard University; W.S. 
Rainsford, D.D., St. George’s Church (Epis- 
copal), New York; Henry Churchill King, 
D.D., president Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Marion D. Shutter, D.D., Church of 
the Redeemer (Universalist), Minneapolis; 
R. Heber Newton, D.D., Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., 
President Armour Institute, Chicago; Leon 
Harrison, Rabbi Temple Israel, St. Louis; 
John P. Brushingham, D.D., First Metho- 
dist Church, Chicago; Elmer H. Capen, 
D.D., President Tufts College, Massachu- 
setts; Leighton Parks, D.D., Emmanuel 
Church (Episcopal), Boston; E. Benjamin 
Andrews, D.D., chancellor University of 
Nebraska; William M. Salter, Chicago Ethi- 
cal Society; Franklin C. Southworth, Presi- 
dent Meadville Theological School, Penn- 
sylvania; Martin D. Hardin, D.D., Andrew 
Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis; Henry 
Blanchard, D.D., Congress Square Univer- 
salist Church, Portland, Me.; W. C. Gannett, 
First Unitarian Society, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., Rabbi Temple 
Kenetheth Israel, Philadelphia; Philip Staf- 
ford Moxom, D.D., First Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass.; Samuel George 
Smith, D.D., People’s Church, St. Paul; 
Edward S. Ames, Hyde Park Church of the 
Disciples, Chicago; Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, D.D., First Church (Unitarian), Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; I. M. Atwood, D.D., general 
superintendent Universalist Church, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Alfred W. Martin, First Free 
Church, Tacoma, Wash.; Charles F. Dole, 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
\Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Orello Cone, D.D., 
president Canton Theological School, Can- 


ton, N.Y.; Charles Fleischer, rabbi Temp! 
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Adath Israel, Boston; A. A. Berle, D.D., 
Oak Park Congregational Church, Chicago; 
John White Chadwick, Second Unitarian 
Society, Brooklyn; Granville Ross Pike, 
Presbyterian, Chicago; Max Heller, Jewish 
rabbi, New Orleans; CharlesGordon Ames, 
D.D., Church of the Disciples (Unitarian), 
Boston; Walter L. Sheldon, St. Louis Ethi- 
cal Society; Lee §S. McCollester, D.D., 
Church of Our Father (Universalist), 
Detroit; W. Hanson Pulsford, First Unita- 
rian Church, Chicago; Burris A. Jenkins, 
Church of the Disciples, Lexington, Ky.; 
Frederick W. Hamilton, Roxbury Univer- 
salist Church, Boston; Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian), Washington; 
J. A. Rondthaler, Presbyterian, Chicago; 
R. A. White, Stewart Avenue Universalist 
Church, Chicago; George L. Perin, D.D., 
Every Day Church, Boston; Richard W. 
Boynton, Unity Church (Unitarian), St. 
Paul 


Literature. 


Saint Augustine.” 


Mr. McCabe's scholarly book is much more 
than a biography of Saint Augustine, because 
it studies him especially in relation to the 
events and opinions of his own age and makes 
the times in which he lived, “that eventful 
fourth century,” more open to present un- 
derstanding than many of us have supposed 
possible within similar limits of space. The 
author attempts to present Augustine by the 
light of psychology rather than theology. 
One feels, indeed, that he has little sytipathy 
with that theology, even when regarded 
through the softening haze of centuries, 
Amiel says: ‘Io understand things, we must 
have been once in them, and then have come 
out from them. So that first there must be 
captivity and then deliverance, illusion fol- 
lowed by disillusion, enthusiasm by disap- 
pointment. He who is still under the spell 
and he who has never felt the spell are equally 
incompetent, We only know well what we 
have first believed, then judged. ‘To under- 
stand, we must be free, yet not always have 
been free.” Perhaps the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Cabe has been a Roman Catholic priest and is 
so no longer may account for his fairness 
toward the Manicheism which Augustine dis- 
carded and the Pelagianism and other here- 
sies which he combated successfully hardly 
less than the scholar’s traditional impartiality 
of mind. 

The chapters that depict life in Roman 
Africa and Carthage and those that set vividly 
before our minds the conditions in ‘dying 
Rome” attendant upon the fall of Paganism 
and the triumph of Christianity are full of 
vigorous writing, and show the condensed 
results of much study and comparison, Be- 
lieving that Augustine was sternly bent on 
magnifying his misdeeds in the Confessions, 
as has indeed been the common custom of 
saints either canonized or uncanonized, Mr. 
McCabe speaks of the Confessions as fine lit- 
erature perhaps, but utterly false psychology 
and ethics. The awakening of idealism 


*Saint Avcustine, By Joseph McCabe, New 
. fa net, 


York: G, P, Putnam’s Sons 


which came with the study of Cicero's Hor- 
tensius, the Manicheism which satisfied him 
for a time and the manner in which its bonds 
were gradually broken, lead up to the con- 
version, which is properly described in Augus- 
More evident sympathy 


tine’s own words, 
with Augustine, his faith, and his efforts, 
would not be out of place nor misinterpreted 
in the immediately succeeding chapters. 
Then follows the record of Augustine’s tre- 
mendous labors for the Church, his refutation 
of heresies, and finally his last days amid the 
stress and horror of the Vandalinvasion, In 
his summing up of Augustine's place in world 
history, Mr. McCabe pays earnest tribute to 
his great power in the world of thought and 
letters. Even Catholic theology is depart- 
ing more and more from Augustine's concep- 
tion of the Christian message; but, whatever 
judgment may be passed by men on his con- 
victions, ‘men will not refuse their admira- 
tion to one who devoted his great ability so 
strenuously to the unselfish prosecution of a 
high ideal in a world of deep corruption, The 
writer who can captivate a Calvin and a Boe- 
caccio, a Newman and a Byron, has an im- 
mortality assured, whatever creeds or anti- 
creeds prevail.” 


Sau.y Wistin’s Journ, Edited by 
Albert Cook Myers, Philadelphia: Ferris 
& Leach.—This is a true narrative, “being a 
Quaker maiden’s account of her experiences 
with officers of the Continental Army, 1777~ 
78." Sally Wister was the grand-daughter 
of John Wister, one of the two brothers who 
founded the Wister family in America, She 
was sixteen years old when the British army 
entered Germantown after the battle of Bran- 
dywine, and during the ten months of their 
occupation she stayed with the rest of the 
family at a farm about fifteen miles out of the 
city. As postal communication was cut off, 
Miss Sally kept a journal of the eventful hap- 
penings of the period, which was intended 
“to give pleasure in a solitary hour” to her 
friend Deborah Norris, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and to a third Quaker maiden, Sally 
Jones. ‘This journal is proof positive that 
Quaker maidens of Revolutionary days did 
not differ materially from seventeen-year-old 
gitls of to-day; for Miss Sally discloses with 
perfect frankness and in lively piquant Eng. 
lish her enjoyment of fun, pretty clothes, and 
agreeable young men in uniform, ‘I left 
my chamber between eight and nine,” she 
writes on one occasion, ‘‘breakfasted, went 
up to dress, put on a new purple and white 
striped Persian, white petticoat, muslin apron 
gauze cap, and handkerchief, ‘Thus arrayed, 
Miss Norris, I ask your opinion, Thy par. 
tiality to thy friend will say that 1 made a 
tolerable appearance. Not so, my dear, 1 
was this identical Sally Wister, with all her 
whims and follies.” As a sidelight on history 
and social customs, this book has considerable 
importance; for Miss Sally's observation of 
men and events was keen, her impressions 
vivid, and her deseriptions really dramatic, 
It is thoroughly edited, Pictures, auto- 
graphs, and biographical data are given of 
the persons that appear in its pages, 
pecially interesting are the pages that are 
yiven in facsimile of the original manuseript, 
showing the delicate, distinct writing, the 
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silhouette of Miss Sally, the picture of the 
sampler which won her the compliments of 
handsome Capt. Dandridge, ete, 


A ¥iw ov Hamiron’s Lavras, By 
Hdith Gertrude Atherton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50,—-Mrs, Atherton 
has selected from the vast collection of Ham- 
ilton’s correspondence as it still exists such 
letters as throw most light on the character 
of the man himself, In the first of all, written 
from St. Croix, when he was but twelve years 
old, he declared, ‘Lo confess my weakness, 
my ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn 
the grovelling condition of a clerk or the like 
to which my fortune condemns me, and 
would willingly risk my life, though not my 
character, to exalt my station.” From this 
to the final correspondence with Burr they 
include many moods, frankly expressed, ‘The 
description of the capture and death of Major 
André is a noteworthy piece of writing. Even 
more so the astonishing letter to Duane, in 
which he analyzes the defects in the govern- 
ment as then constituted, sets forth the due 
prerogatives of Congress, and defines clearly 
and precisely the steps that needed to be 
taken for the right maintenance of the repub- 
lic, No love letters to any other woman than 
his wife have ever come to light, ‘Those which 
were written to her, either as Blizabeth 
Schuyler or as Mrs, Hamilton, are charming 
in tone and expression, Mrs, Atherton takes 
occasion in the preface to justify the enthu- 
siasm with which she wrote The Conqueror, 
and says with much truth that a biography 
without enthusiasm is usually a very poor 
thing, Her enthusiasm is what gives life to 
her portrait; and surely he deserves it whom 
another biographer hag called soberly “one 
of the most daring and vivacious spirits ever 
yet vouchsafed to this new world,” an im- 
perial soul who left a great legacy to the 
American Union, 


How ‘to MAKI} Monity, Hdited by Katha- 
rine Newbold Birdsall, New York; Double« 
day, Page & Co, 1,00,—This book ought to 
prove suggestive to many women in differ- 
ent towns who are burdened by the necessity 
of making money, either to support them. 
selves entirely or to eke out an inadequate 
income, Here are eighty plans for earning 
money, every one of which has been tried and 
proved successful by somebody before ap- 
pearing here, and by nobody knows how 
many women since, Not every plan fits 
every woman, ag it is needless to state, It 
is a gift, for instance, as well as trained in- 
telligence which enables Mrs, Rutan to tell 
her delightful stories; yet it may be that the 
gift is not so rare as one naturally supposes, 
and Mrs, Rutan herself is most encouraging 
in her convietion that it may be developed 
Other suggestions appear, both simple and 
feasible, A deseription of a woman's boot+ 
blacking establishment down town in Chie 
cago, and the figures which show how the 
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-a strong, cheery word of encouragement to 
working-women. 


THE SuBSTITUTE. By Will N. Harben. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50.— 
Mr. Harben has a good idea for the basis of 


his plot, and he fits it to the right kind of a 


hero, in whose love affairs all his townsmen, 
and incidentally the reader, are deeply in- 


terested; but the really notable feature of 


the novel is its lifelike portraiture of char- 
acters and incidents in a small town of 
Northern Georgia, The hero and his affairs 
are interesting, but not more so than Bob 
Hanks’s success in business and matrimony, 
Jim Kenner’s wooing, Mrs. Hillyer’s stories 
about her neighbors, and the Truitts’ various 
adventures. The book is brightened by a 
droll humor, entirely unforced; and the tone 
of the book is thoroughly good. 


The Magazines. i 


In the May Delineator is the first instal- 
ment of ‘‘The Bois-Brilés,’’ a novelette by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the author of 
the popular “Lazarre.”’ The illustrations by 
Charles H. Stephens are striking. “Thyra 
Varrick,” Mrs. Barr’s novel, ends in this 
number; and interest is sustained to the last 
word. ‘The Ring in the Moon” is an excel- 
lent short story by Philip Verrill Mighels. 
Juan C. Abel contributes a finely illustrated 
article on pinhole photography. Waldon 
Fawcett describes the colonial homes of the 
Washingtons, and exterior and _ interior 
views of the old manors are given. ‘A 
Quest for Old Pewter,’ by Frances Roberts, 
is of especial interest to collectors. Miss 
Laughlin presents a chapter on the education 
of women, and Mrs. Birney adds another 
paper on childhood. Also, there is matter 
for the amusement and entertainment of 
the children, and of interest to the house- 
hold. A charming and up-to-date display 
of current fashions is an important feature. 


Literary Notes. 


A new kind of story will appear in the May 
Scribner’ s under the title ‘‘Kitchen Sketches.” 
They are incidents in the life of an educated 
woman, who, while she does her own cook- 
ing, mingles with it her reflections and also 
a great deal of romance and sentiment. 


Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. are bringing out 
the third edition of Mr. Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles’s Treasury of Humorous Poetry, in 
a new cover designed by Edith Merrill Ket- 
telle. Of this popular anthology Miss Caro- 
lyn Wells has said that it is ‘‘without a 
doubt the best compilation of humorous 
verse extant.” 


The New York State Library, of which 
Melvil Dewey is director, issued on March 4, 
1903, a list of leading books selected from the 
7,833 published in 1902. It is a striking and 
significant fact that every new book except one 
brought out by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation last year is included in this special list 
of the 886 best books published in 1902, 


Theodore R, Davis and the May St, Nicho- 
las are likely to start an epidemic of family 
measure-boards. Most families make spas- 
modic efforts to keep some record of the little 
one’s increasing inches; but Mr. Davis sug- 
gests having a tall board fastened to some 
wall, on which the height of all the members 
of the family shall be regularly measured and 
marked. Any boy can make a simple board; 
and the record in a few years becomes an in- 
teresting and valuable possession, 
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Books Received. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Ne 


‘ew York. 
The Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 


Prof. James A. Harrison. 2vols. $2.50 net. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Our Northern Shrubs. By Harriet L. Keeler, 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Ronald Carnaquay. By Bradley Gilman. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Triumph of Count Ostermann. By Graham Hope. 


$1.50. 
From Harter & Bros., New York. 
The Bishop. By oe Townsend Brady. $1.50. 
The Triumph of Life. By William Farquhar Payson. 


$1. . 
Wee Macgreegor. By J. J. Bell. $1.00. 
From R.H. Russell, New York. 
Marjorie. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Phillips Brooks as his Friends knew him. 75 cents net. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Barbara: A Woman of the West. By John H. Whitson. 


1.50. 
peas of the United States and Canada. By Thomas Nut- 


tall. $3.00. ‘ 

A Rose of Normandy. By W.R. A. Wilson. $1.50. 
.. From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 

Until Seventy Times Seven. $1.00. 

Gospel Trumpet Publishing Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 
What shall I do to be Saved? By E. E. Byram. 

From Dana Estes & Co., Boston, 

Poems and Verses. By Carol Norton. - 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Twenty Original Piano Compositions. By Franz Liszt. 
Edited by August Spanuth. Paper, $1.25; in cloth, gilt, 


For high voice. 


$2.25. 
Fifty Songs. >. Robert Franz. ; 
iam Foster Apthorp. Paper, $1.25; in cloth, 


by Wil 
gilt, $2.25. 
Cor de Chataa! For violin and piano. By James H,. 


Rogers. 
At Twilight. Forthe piano. By John Carver Alden. 


The Rabbit’s Promenade. Two-stepfor piano. By G.H. 
ilder. 
The Gates of Pearl. Sacred song for medium voices, By 
H. Wakefield Smith. 
Through Peace to Light. By W. J. 
Baltzell. 
Do You Remember. Song for medium voice. By August 
ignon. 
ad ia with his Lute. Song for high voice. By Carl 
usch. 


Song for low voice. 


La_Cinquantaine, For violoncello and pianoforte. By 
Gabriel-Marie. 
Dance Improvisation For the piano. By W. Berwald. 


Thou art Mine. Song for high voice. By W. J. Baltzell. 
When? Song for high voice. By Gaston Borch. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
. «+ His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 

t There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of Py sta literature.”’—Cuas. G. AMES, i# 
New World. 


sai 
int of vision in the development of Unitarian 
steht The Unierian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - ++ «* Boston 


$2.00 net, 


Edited 
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MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

jorge as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


RELIGION 


By CHarLes W. Evrot, LL.D, 


4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141, 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN AsSso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 
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Che Home. 
O? Mammy Coon. 


OY Marmmy Coon am huntin’ in de darkness ob de bresh, 
Huntin’ fo’ a li’) one dat she los’, 

So shut yo’ eyes, ma baby, 

Or she see dem shinin’, maybe, 
An’ she tink dat yo’ belong to her, ob korse. 


Dat 17’) coon, he sof’ as silk, an’ brown as butternut, 
Eyes lak stars, a-twinklin’ in de night. 

How she tell de dif’fence ’tween yo’, 

W’en in de dusk she’s seen yo’, 
Less yo’ shut yo’ eyes an’ draw de latch-string tight? 
But if dey shut, ma baby, den yo’ needn’t be afeard. 
Matuny Coon, she hab to let yo’ be. 

She lonesome ‘thout her sonny, 

But she ’bliged to trabble, honny, 
*Case I ‘low dis li'l coon belong to me! 

—Pauline Frances Camp, in the Transcript, 


For the Christian Register. 


Bobby’s Knife. 


BY BEULAH HAWHS. 


“Hm! 
cause I had a new knife,” murmured Geral- 
dine. ‘‘Just as though nobody ever had a 
knife before!’ 

“Would, too!” responded Bobby, cheer. 
fully. “All the more if you hadn’t had a 
knife for five weeks, and had had to earn it 


yourself; and ‘specially if you were a boy 


‘Course, girls don’t appre- 
off their fingers, most 


‘stead of a girl, 
ciate knives, Cut 
likely!” 

Geraldine sniffed, ‘I have my own pretty 
pearl-handled knife, anyway. ‘Tisn’t a 
rough, mottled-looking thing like that,” 

“Bought it with my own money, didn’t 
1? Got just the knife I wanted, didn’t I? 
Then what are you grumbling about?’ 

Geraldine laughed, and Bobby offered to 
sharpen all her pencils for her, She took the 
case from her school-bag, and Bobby spread 
out the pencils on the table, preparatory to 
beginning the job, when the fire bell rang 
out, Alert, with heads up, they counted the 
strokes, One, six, three! Bobby put out 
one foot ready to start, and gripped the arms 
of his chair, “Count again,” whispered 
Geraldine, excitedly. One, six, three! 

They made a mad rush for the'door, Ger- 
aldine snatched her hat as she ran through 
the hall, Bobby never paused. His stouter 
legs outstripped Geraldine, who, neverthe- 
less, scurried along as fast as possible, meet- 
ing two of her friends on the corner, They 
wasted no time in talking, but ran along to- 
gether. 

It wasn’t much of a fire, after all, Such 
as it was, Bobby saw practically all there was 

_to be seen, crowding as close as he was al- 
lowed, Geraldine and her friends arrived 
in time to see the puffing engines and the red- 
coated firemen and the solemn policemen and 
the excited crowd, even if there were no signs 
of fire; and she wasn't even quite sure which 
house it was, Oh, it paid well for the trouble 
and exertion | 

“Do you remember the old joke in one of 
the magazines?” asked their father that 
night at supper, ‘The one with pictures of 
the poor man who refused to examine the 


1 wouldn’t feel so proud just be- 
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kitchen range, then heard the fire alarm, and 
ran two miles to the burning of an old barn, 


nearly broke his back, got in everybody's 
way, worked hard for nothing, plodded 


home through the mud, only to be greeted at 
his door with his wife’s reproachful words, 
‘And you were too tired to look at the kitchen 
fire!’ ”’ 

“JT never thought that was very funny,” 
remarked Bobby, 


“And, anyhow, you couldn’t blame the 


man,’”’ said Geraldine, valiantly, 

Father and mother laughed, 
was over the children went back to the li- 
brary, There were Geraldine’s pencils still 
spread out on the table. Bobby’s hand 
went into his pocket like a flash. 

“Geraldine, I do believe I've lost my 
knife,” he said anxiously. “Hush! Don’t 
tell of it yet, Maybe we'll find it,” 

They looked through the library and the 
hall, Then Bobby discovered a small hole 
in his trousers’ pocket, ‘Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 
he groaned, “I must have put it away 
when the bells rang, and now it’s gone,” 

Geraldine tried to be hopeful, and she has- 
tened to make up for her former indifference 
by generously praising the lost treasure, In 
the morning they looked along the street as 
they went to school, but allin vain, Bobby 
went straight to the school office, where arti- 
cles found by the scholars are supposed to be 
reported, and confided the story of his loss 
briefly to the master. 

“There were a lot of the fellows at the fire, 
sir,”’ he said, “and it may come in,” 

“Oh, yes,’ the master replied kindly. 
“Come here after school this afternoon, and 
perhaps you'll hear from it,”’ 

That noon Geraldine waited for Bobby on 
the corner near their home, She didn’t look 
exactly happy; and yet she said, as he ap- 
proached, “J guess your knife is found, 
Robert,” 

“Where is it?’ asked Robert, eagerly, 

“Oh, I’m not sure; but Mary Kelly told 
me her brother found one at the fire yester- 
day,”’ 

“Of course it’s mine,” rinse Bobby, 
promptly, “Was it rough and mottled?” 

“T don’t know, I guess so,” 

“What a cheat, not to take it right to the 
office! It’s lucky he knows it’s mine.” 

“He doesn’t know it,’ confessed Geraldine, 
humbly, “II didn’t like to tell Mary.” 

“Why, Geraldine Norton, what ails you? 
Why didn’t you tell?” 

Geraldine looked a little ashamed of her- 
self, but she tried to explain, 

“Well, you see, Mary never thought of its 
being yours, and she was so happy about it 
because ‘Tim was happy; and they're hoping 
he can’t find the owner, Just ‘think, he 
never had a whole knife in his life; and he has 
been wanting one awfully,”’ 

“What if he did? This knife is mine,” 

“Yes, that's so,” agreed Geraldine, “And 
Mary said he was going to take it to the 
office this afternoon,” 

“Himtl He'd just better,’ said Bobby, 
virtuously, “if I don’t see him first,’’ 

Bobby ate his luncheon in a hurry, and was 
excused ag soon as possible, 
mined to find Tim at his house and not wait 
to meet him at school, 


When supper 


He had deter- | 
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Just as he reached the narrow street, on 
the corner of which stood the tall apartment 
house, with its accommodations for many 
families, he heard his name called from an 
upper window, 

“Hi, Bobby, see my new knife!” 

Bobby's heart swelled with indignation, 
“T can’t see it from here,” he called back. 
“Can I go up?” 

‘Tim seemed surprised, and said something 
about being down in a minute; but Bobby | 
didn’t stop to listen, He ran up the narrow 
staircase, and tapped at the door of the corner 
room, 

‘Tim’s mother, a pleasant-faced woman, 
welcomed him with a smile as she opened the 
door, and hastily dusted a chair for him to sit 
down ‘Tim was sitting at the window-sill, 
carving a bit of wood with the knife; and, 
yes, it was Bobby’s own, He did not wait 
for Bobby to speak. 

“Oh, it isn’t mine,’ he said with a laugh. 
“I’m just pretending it is for this noon-time. 
And I'm a-using it to pay myself for finding 
i 

Little Mary Kelly was watching her 
brother, She gave a happy little laugh, as 
she said, ‘‘Maybe you won't ever, ever find 
out who lost it; and then it will be truly 
yours, won't it, Bobby?” 

Bobby felt queer, as if he had no right to 
claim the knife and stop the laugh or cast a 
shadow over the merry face, 

“What are you cutting?’ he asked dathiér 
feebly, 

“Vou are all out of breath with running up 
the stairs, dear,” said ‘Tim’s mother, again 
offering the chair, Bobby walked toward 
the window, 

“Tt’s just a box cover, 
his work, 

Bobby was interested at once, “Hm! 
you ought to have real tools for that,’ he 
said, 

“Ves,” said ‘Tim, doubtfully, “But, then, 
you can do ’most anything with a knife like 
this, if youtry, Lookatit, ‘Take it in your 
hand, will you? ‘This isn’t any old slouch of 
a knife, mind you, but a brand-new four- 
blader, extra-sizer! I'm going to take it to 
the office this afternoon; but maybe, just 
maybe, we shall not find the owner, I don't 
believe it belongs to any of the boys, do you? 
I never saw it before, and I always particu- 
larly notice the boys’ knives.” 

“T had a new knife yesterday,” said Bobby, 
slowly; ‘‘and I lost it, too!’ And then he 
hated himself, ‘Tim’s face changed, Mary 
looked as if she were going to ery, their 
mother stopped her work, turned toward the 
children, and stood waiting, “Oh my!” 
breathed little Mary, 

‘Tim’s mouth trembled, and Bobby saw 
the question just starting, “I don’t doubt 
that knife of yours is a good one to cut,” he 
went on hurriedly; “but do you like that 
rough, mottled sort of a handle? You just 
ought to have seen my new one,” 

Tim drew a long breath, Mary’s eyes — 
danced again, the mother went on working, 
“Oh, dear!’ said ‘Tim, with a 


” said ‘Tim, showing 
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thing of the sort. You aren’t likelyto find 
the owner. I hope you won't, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I can’t help a-hoping; but I shall 
take it to the office, anyhow, for that is only 
fair. And we’ll watch the advertisements for 
a week, and’”’”— 

Bobby interrupted. “Hm! Nobody would 
advertise. It would cost more than the 
knife,”’ 

After Bobby had admired some other carv- 
ing of Tim’s which Mary insisted on showing 
him, he started off for school ahead of ‘Tim, 
explaining that he had an errand to do. He 
ran as quickly as possible, and went to the 
Office. 

“Please, sir,” he explained rather inco- 
herently to the master, “it isn’t my knife. 
It’s Tim Kelly’s knife. Tell him nobody 
owns it. It’s all right.” 

It did not take long to make the master 
understand, and he did not seem at all sur- 
prised. Bobby had just time to get fairly 
out of the way before Tim appeared with the 
knife. He went out from the office beam- 
ing, even though, according to rule, the 
knife was to remain in the office for a week, 
awaiting a possible claimant. 

“The master said he didn’t know of any- 
body who was wanting such a knife,’”’ he con- 
fided in a whisper to Bobby after they had 
taken their places, but before the bell rang. 
“He said it wasn’t likely the owner would 
turn up now.” 

“Wasn’t that telling a lie, Bobby?”, asked 
Geraldine that evening. 

“Telling a lie? Telling nothing,’’ Bobby 
responded with emphasis. ‘I didn’t say it 
wasn’t my knife or that it hadn’t been my 
knife. If I had told him it was my knife, I’d 
sure have told a lie, for it wasn’t: I’d just 
a-given it to him!” 

And Tim learned to do wonderful things 
with that same knife before he ever learned 
anything more about its history. In fact, 
he never was quite sure that Bobby knew 
more about it than he had supposed, though 
he wondered sometimes why Bobby came to 
see him that day when he had never been 
before, and how it happened that Bobby took 
suddenly so much interest in carving, and 
why at Christmas time Bobby’s mother 
started a class in sloyd, and asked Tim to 
join, and gave him a wonderful box of sloyd 
tools. Tim outgrew the class so quickly 
that he never had much good from the les- 
sons. Still, it led to better things. 


A Clever London Animal. 


Except for the tribute always paid to the 
cleverness of blind men’s dogs, nearly all the 
credit for sense or sagacity among animals 
goes to those bred and kept in the country. 
It might be thought, from the scarcity of an- 
ecdotes or records about them, that London 
animals were inferior in brains to their coun- 
try cousins. That this is a mistake is not 
difficult to prove. The following notes of 
some instances to the contrary may be cited. 

Some years ago a foot passenger was going 
home rather late at night, taking a short cut 
through a poor neighborhood. He was met 
in the moonlight by a large black retriever, 


which proceeded to make itself extremely. 


‘| But I don’t care. 
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friendly. It barked in a cheerful manner, 


and then trotted up a side passage, evi- 
dently wishing to be followed. As it was 
not, it ran back, took its new acquaintance’s 
hand in its mouth, and gently drew him 
toward the passage. The human partner 
in this dumb dialogue was not quick enough 
to gather its meaning, but imagined that it 
wanted to carry his glove, which he let it 
take hold of. The dog promptly snatched 
this out of his hand, and then, wagging his 
tail, and turning his head round, trotted off 
with the glove, apparently certain that he 
would be followed. He only went a few 
yards, and then came to a door leading into 
a yard. He then began to scratch at the 
door, which was really a double gate to the 
yard, ‘The latch was tried, and it was found 
to be unlocked; and, the gate being open, the 
dog instantly ran in. ‘The name on the gate 
was that of a butcher in a street near by; 
and inquiries next day showed that the dog 
had been out late, and had consequently been 
shut out, with the result that he had induced 
a perfect stranger to come and let him in.— 
Spectator. 


The Catnip Conductor. 


A kind-hearted suburban street-car conduc- 
tor explained as follows how he came to be 
called ‘‘Old Catnip” :— 

“Out where my car runs, catnip grows all 
along the track. ‘There’s pretty near a mile 
of catnip out there. Several years ago I 
brought in a little bundle, and gave it to one 
of my neighbors for her cat.. She parcelled 
out that catnip all around the block to all 
the other people who had cats, and they tell 
me the cats nearly lost their minds over that 
fresh catnip. 

“Most town cats, you know, never get any 
catnip except this old, dried stuff from the 
drug-stores. It’s pitiful, isn’t it? 1 suppose 
lots of nice cats have lived and died without 
ever tasting a bit of fresh country catnip. 

“Well, pretty soon some of the other neigh- 
bors began asking me to bring them a little 
bundle of catnip; and the thing rolled up 
until now I run a big catnip business all sum- 
mer without a cent of money in it, either. I 
had to have my daughter make a list of my 
catnip customers; and I take them in turn, all 
summer long, until cold weather comes, 

“The story has got out on me, too,” con- 
cluded the conductor, looking a trifle sheepish. 
“‘And some of the other men call me ‘Old Cat- 
nip,’ and they call my car ‘The Catnip Car,’ 
It pleases a lot of women 
and pleases a lot of cats, and I’d rather please 
women and cats than please most of the men 
I know. 

“Yes, I smell of catnip all summer long; 
but what’s the difference? It’s a good, clean 
smell, catnip is.’”—Exchange. 


A Lucky Deer. 


Last winter a deer recently attempted to 
cross the ice on the mill pond, but the ice 
broke, precipitating it into the water. It 
was unable to swim to the shore on account of 
the broken cakes of floating ice, and would 
have certainly drowned but for the timely 
help of the mill hands, who lassoed the ani- 
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mal and hauled it on the’solid ice. ‘The deer 
was then taken to the boiler-room, dried and 
warmed, after which it was given its liberty, 
and soon disappeared in the surrounding 
forests.—Goshen Republican. 


The Poet and the Pony. 


There is no American boy or girl, I should 
hope, who does not know of the great poet 
Alfred Tennyson, and who will not be glad 
to hear of his gentleness to animals. One 
day the poet arrived at Haslemere Station, 
carrying a heavy packet of books, His own 
carriage was not to be seen, so he was glad to 
accept a lift home. Going up the steep hills 
to Blackdown, Tennyson with his usual 
thoughtfulness for horses suggested that two 
men and the books were too heavy a load for 
one small pony, and proposed that he and his 
friend should get out and walk, ‘They there- 
fore jumped down, and walked for some dis- 
tance in front of the trap, the little horse fol- 
lowing. Suddenly, however, they found that 
the books were gone! ‘They had dropped 
out onthe way. ‘The poet was asked to stand 
by the pony’s head, while his companion went 
back to look for them. ‘They were not found 
for some time, and the pony, tired of waiting, 
grew very restless. When his master came 
back, knowing that the little fellow had a great 
dislike to strangers, he asked how ‘Tennyson 
had managed to keep him quiet. He was 
astonished to find that the poet had done this 
by holding his watch from time to time to 
the pony’s ear, as you may sometimes see a 
mother do to amuse her baby.--Exchange. 


Eight Lessons from the Bee. 


1. The bee teaches us to be industrious. 
No bee ever shirks his work. 

2. He teaches us to be loyal and obedient, 
Bees obey and love the queen who rules them, 

3. They teach us to be fond of our homes, 
No bee leaves his home except for a time, if 
he can help it, 

4. They teach us to be clean, Nothing can 
be cleaner than the home of the bee, 

5. They show much sympathy or kind fel- 
low-feeling for each other in distress, and will 
never leave a friend in trouble without trying 
to help him. 

6. They are very early risers, 

7. They delight in fresh air. 

8. They are very peaceful, and seldom quar- 
rel or fight among themselves,—Exchange. 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


“He shall give his Angels charge 
over Thee,” 


"Tle ahall give his angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways,’ 

Though the thunders yoam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 

Like a child T lay my head 

In sweet sleep upon my bed, 


‘Though the terror come so close, 
Ji shall have no power to smite; 
Ti shall deepen my repose, 
‘Torn the darkness into Nght, 
‘Touch of angel's hands is sweet) 
Nota stone shall hurt my feet 


All thy waves and.billowa go 
Over me to press ne down, 
Thto arms so strong | know 
They will never let me drown, 
Ali! my God, how good Thy will! 
I will nestle and be still, 
Alive Freeman Palmer, 


== - ——— 


The Sin ging Birds. 


The wnauthorived slaughter of the birda 
begins with the Haater season, Now, with 
repard to the proteetion of singing birda, 
moat of the Northern Statea are well 
provided if the enaetment of a statute 
Hieant a great deal, At the inatanee of 
Henator Tloar and his constituents, the 
thirty four varieties of singing birda in 
Missachusetta, our General Court here 


parsed a still statute five yeara ago, 

Hit the diffeulty ia, in our easy-going na. 
tionwl life, that we leave these statutes to 
the general good will of the community; and 
we had rather ourselves pay #5 a year to the 
Audubon Soelety, and let the Audubon So 
elety bold a few annual meetings, than take 
eare that a boy or man who goes out on Pa 
irote’ Day, with a gun over his shoulder, 
and returna with hall a dogen robina in his 
bay, ie arrested and sent to the House of 
Correetion, 

There are a thousand readera of theae Hnes 
Who will say it jaa shame that the Ttallan 
pot-boilera, aa Chey will call them, are mur 
dering the birda, And yet, of the thousand, 
Hol one Will intiinate to the polloe foree of 
his neighborhood that he wants aueh people 
arrested or will say or do anything to ereate 
a publie opinion in this busines, 

Yet tt ia at that end of the line that the 
“inovenent must begia iit la worth any: 
thing, Hew of the movements,’ however, 
are “worth anything,’ Lo put this atate: 
ent on reoord in an early atory of mine, 
Whieh had a considerable elreulation; and 
it is aa (rue now aa dt waa then, Tt waa my 
deseription of a “movement'? whieh waa in 
vogue at Chat (ine, and waadn the following 
words 
~ “Th Chat vague hope, Taaaes had arranged 
4 ‘Movement’ for a general organisation of 
the lmnan family into debating  eluba, 
county aveletios, and State unions, and go 
forth and wo forth, with a view of induelng 
all children to take hold of the handles of 
thelr knives and forka inatead of the metal, 
Children have bad habits in that way, ‘The 
movement, of course, Waa absurd: but we 
all did our beat Co forward not it, but him,” 

Now | reprint thia for the purpoae of aay> 
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ing that, unless our movement” with re 
gard to the preservation of birds can he 
made to crystallize, or materialize, as our 
excellent spirituaistic friends have it, it 
would be just as absurd as poor Isaac's 
“movement” was, ‘To confess in this pri- 
vate column of ours a rather important 
truth, there is a little danger in this modern 
world of ours that we shall give too much 
time to the movements’ and too little to 
the eternities, 

Have we not some readers who have per- 
sonal intimaey with some of the nice Italian 
people who have come over here to teach 
us the language of Dante? Is it not possible 
in the Italian colony itself to create a pubs 
lic sentiment whieh shall make these young 
Americans understand that the great glory 
of the eountry is that there are no landed 
proprietors who ean protect birds, as they 
do in feudal nations? Can they not be made 
to understand that one of the glories of the 
country is that it can keep its birds free to 
(ly in the alr and to sing in the morning 
without the presence of prefects and gen- 
darmesa and other policemen, such as they 
are acoustomed to at home? The Ttalian 
lnmigrant lovea nature as much as the mem- 
bera of the Audubon Society do, Might it 
not be possible to begin at that end and work 
out our reform in that direction? 

I was very glad to see last week that his 
Grace, the Catholic archbishop of New Eng- 
land, haa interested himself in this matter, 
Moat of us know that Senator Hoar has 
Maintained his personal interest in the sing 
lngebirda for whom he speaks so pleasantly 
in their petition to the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, And, remembering that it is public 
opinion which rules the world, | am tempted 
to ask if with a “movement,” or with. 
out a ‘movement,’ we cannot arouse the 
public opinion of the very people who butcher 
the birds to-day, so that these people shall 
be their most cordial friends and protectors? 

Here ia a copy of the birds’ petition, drawn 
by Senator Hoar, to which I have alluded, 

Kpwarp E. Hans, 


Wr, Tot SONG-HIRDS OF Massacrusrrrs 
AND HERER PLAVERLLOWS, MAKE THIS OUR 
HUMBLA PRYTTION, 


We know more about you than you think 
we do, We know how good you are, We 
have hopped about the roofs and looked in 
at the windows of the houses you have built 
for poor and sick and hungry people, and 
little lame and deaf and blind children, We 
have built our nesta in the trees and sung 
many a song as we tlew about the gardens 
and parka you have made so beautiful for 
your own children, especially your poor chil- 
dren to play in, 

Kvery year we fly a great way over the 
country, keeping all the time where the sun 
ia bright and warm, And we know that, 
Whenever you do anything, other people all 
over the great land between the seas and the 
great lakes find it out, and pretty soon will 
try to do the same thing, We know! We 
know! We are Americans just as you are, 
Some of ua, like same of you, came from 
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they came here many, many years ago. Our 
fathers and mothers have always done their 
best to please your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
Thoughtless or bad people are trying to de- 
stroy us, They kill us because our feathers 
are beautiful, Even pretty and sweet girls, 
who, we should think, would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children, so 
that they may wear our plumage on their 
hats, Sometimes people kill us from mere 
wantonness, Cruel boys destroy our nests 
and steal our eggs and our young ones. 
People with guns and snares lie in wait to 
kill us,—-as if the place for a bird were not in 
the sky, but alive in a shop window or under 
a glass case, If this goes on much longer, 
all your song-birds will be gone, Already 
we are told, in some other countries that used 
to be full of birds, they are almost gone, 
Even the nightingales are being killed in 
Italy, 

Now, we humbly pray that you will stop 
all this, and will save us from this sad fate. 
You have already made a law that no one 
shall kill a harmless song-bird or destroy our 
nests or our eggs, Will you please to make 
another that no one shall wear our feathers, 
so that no one will kill us to get them? We 
want them all ourselves, Your pretty girls 
are pretty enough without them, We are 
told that it is as easy for you to do this as it is 
for a blackbird to whistle, 

If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over, We will teach your 
children to keep themselves clean and neat, 
We will show them how to live together in 
peace and love, and to agree as we do in our 
nests, We will build pretty houses which 
you will like to see, We will play about your 
gardens and flower-beds—ourselves, _ like 
flowers on wings—without any cost to you. 
We will destroy the wicked insects and worms 
that spoil your cherries and currants and 
plums and apples and roses, We will give 
you our best songs, and make the spring 
more beautiful and the summer sweeter to 
you, Every June morning when you go out 
into the field, oriole and blackbird and bobo- 
link will fly after you and make the day 
more, delightful to you, And, when you go 
home tired at sundown, Vesper Sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are, When you 
sit on your porch after dark, Fife Bird and 
Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush will sing 
to you; and even Whip-poor-will will cheer 
up a little, We know where we are safe. 

In a little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody 
who loves music will like to make a summer 
home with you, 


Native Plants. 


The same thing which I have said about 
the singing birds may be said about the na- 
tive plants, A friend of mine met at the 
station in a small town in Middlesex County an 
Italian forager, who had with him his baskets 
crowded down with two thousand tufts of 
Caltha palustr’s, meadow cowslip, which he 
had collected on Sunday, and which he would _ 


across the great sea, But most of the birds] sell on Monday in Winter Street and the — 


like us have lived here a long while; and 
birda lke ua welcomed your fathers when 


neighborhood for 25 cents a bunch, | a 
Now the selegtmen of Sh Be 


———. 
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powerful enough to arrest such depreda- 
tions, But the people of Boston are; and, 
if the authorities will get Mr, Donnelly to 
“bill” the streets near Winter Street with 
a placard to say: ‘Do not buy wild flowers 
in the street. You are destroying them,” 
they will advance their purpose much more 
than they will by twenty public meetings 
on the subject. 

I cannot go to my summer home in Rhode 
Island, in the end of April, without meeting 
great wagons full of Mayflowers which have 
been pulled up from the pastures around my 
house by ravagers who sell the flowers in 
Boston, Providence, and New York, ‘The 
law of Rhode Island is not strong enough 
to prevent such destruction, I am afraid 
that the law of Massachusetts is not strong 
enough, But it will be prevented if you and 
I and others like us set our faces against the 
purchase of such flowers in the streets, 

I said on Monday that I would as readily 
buy a kiss for half a dollar as buy a May- 
flower on the streets. And I hold to that, 

Epwarp ff, Haus, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, ‘Tues- 
day, April 14. There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, 
Frothingham, Garver, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
St. John, and Ware, and Mrs, Keyes and 
Mrs, Morton, 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of March:— 


RECHIPTS, 
Cash on hand March 1, 1903++++ «++ eauee Soros : Ba4sa83.49 
From donations .+++sscccereceerseeresenseennees TA AGT A 
Investment of Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans... viabiase he be 
Income of invested funds. 1,906.24 
Books sold...+s+-+ceeevees 640.47 


$41,375.78 
EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary purposes, ..+s+s+rerevereeereveee $5,900 40 
Books, mr apap’ oe ppm lb 1,155.18 
es an er mission. expenses 1,190.6 
i enses of Prlterian faldion hive abs of 
Al Otber PULP OES wore tesnhrsh-ness vornere 4s 
Cash on hand April 1, 1903 «+++ ++ rerereeee — 32,897,8 
$41,373.78 
‘The cash on hand includes: — 

Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 
poivivenas tase vebbovedcvepacencesseces » $87,086.57 

Contributions for special purposes, not yet 
POPLIN bv cb) ce tnd svds > iiss oht 6,859.70 
Available for general purposes..:.ssesesreeeees — 8,081.55 
42,807.82 


The business of the New England States 
Committee had precedence, and upon their 
recommendation the following appropria- 
tions were made for the year beginning May 
1, 1903: to the First Congregational Society, 
Castine, Me,, $100; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Farmington, Me., $300; to the Uni- 
tarian Society of Fort Fairfield, Me., $400; 
to the Independent Congregational Society, 
Presque Isle, Me., $400; to the First Unita- 
rian Society, Waterville, Me., $250; to the 
Central Parish, Yarmouth, Me., $175; to the 
Independent Christian Society, Bath, N.H., 
$100; to the First Unitarian Society, Hx- 


eter, N.H., $200; to the Church of the Unity, 
Rochester, N.H., $250; to the First Uni- 


- 


Society, Wolfeboro, N.H, $250; to 


» 
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Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass,, 100; to 
the First Unitarian Society, Millbury, Mass., 
f2oo; to the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian. Society, Rowe, Mass., #150; to the 
South Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Worcester, Mass., p00; to the Mirst Necle- 
siastical Society, Brooklyn, Conn,, $150. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Voted, Vhat the treasurer be and hereby is authorized 
to accept from Charles Gaston Smith, administrator de 
bonis non of the estate of Elizabeth Pisher, late of Boston, 
deceased, the sum of one thousand (f1,000) dollars in full 
settlement and satisfaction of the claim of this corporation 
to the share of the property which may be due or coming 
to said estate of Elizabeth Fisher from the estate of 
Warren Misher, Sr,, deceased, from the trust fund created 
for the benefit of Aaron Wi, Visher; and upon such paye 
ment to execute under seal a receipt in full, and a release 
and discharge running to sald Smith, administrator de 
bonis non, discharging him and the estate of said Mlizabeth 
Fisher from all further claims and demands on account 
thereof, 


Whereas the Association now holds a deed of the Firat 
Unitarian Church property in Chattanooga, Tenn,, and 
has an investment of #6,7oo of the General Fund and 
2,790 of the Church Building Loan Fund therein, and it 
is desirable that the whole investment shall be in one 
fund, 

Voted, That for this purpose the treasurer be authorized 
to transfer fa,ygo of the General Fund to the Church 
Building Loan Fund, 


Whereas the First Parish in Pepperell has under con- 
sideration the conveyance of Its church property to this 
Association and 

Whereas the proceeding ia novel and interesting, as it 
concerns the relations of our old New England parishes 
with the towns, the title to the property in such parishes, 
and the right to convey the same, 

Voted, Vat Mr, Ware be requested to confer, on behalf 
of the Association, with a representative of the parish, and 
report what action is advisable. 


On behalf of the Publication Committee 
the secretary announced that it had been 


Voted, Vo print Emerson's Divinity School Address 
as a tract of the Tenth Series, 

Voted, To print Theodore Parker's sermon on “The 
Transient and Permanent in Religion” asa tract of the 
Tenth Series, 

Voted, Vo print a tract in the Fourth Series entitled 
“Accepting Life's Limitations,’ by Rev, John b, Reid, 

Voted, Vo print "Blessed be Drudgery,” by Rev, Will 
jam C, Gannett, as a tract of the Fourth Series, 

Voted, That an edition, not to exceed 3,500 coples, of the 
Year Book for 1903 be published, under the direction of the 
secretary, the same to contain a revised list of churches 
and ministers, with such other matter as the secretary may 
deem desirable; thata copy of the Year Book be sent to 
each member of the Association and to each settled mine 
ister; and that in preparing the ‘List of Ministers’ the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the National Con- 
ference be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading 
rooms, ete,, be authorized forithe year beginning Jan, 4, 
1904, 


Upon recommendation of the Southern 
Committee it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of foo be made tn ald of 
the First Unitarian Church, Dallas, ‘lex,, for the year be- 
ginning Jan, 1, 1905, 


Upon recommendation of the Commit. 
tee on Education it was 


Voted, To assign a Perkins Pellowship of faoo to Mr, 
John H, Lathrop for a year of study at Elarvard Divinity 
School, 

Voted, That payments on the Perkins Fellowships be 
made semi-annually upon the receipt of satisfactory evi 
dence of scholarly work performed |by the holders of the 
fellowships, 


Miscellaneous business being in order, the 
secretary presented a letter of resignation 
from the field secretary, Rev, George H, 
Badger, It was thereupon 

Voted, To accept the resignation of Rev, George H, 
Badger as field secretary for New England, and to put on 


record the appreciation of the board of Mr, Hadger'a dis. 
creet and faithful service during the four years of his ine 


cumbency. 
Voted, To appoint Rey, George H, Badger superine 
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tendent of the work of the Association in the Middle 
States, and to continue to him the salary voted to Rev, 
D. W. Morehouse for the current year, with the under- 
standing that the remaining half of the salary be paid by 
the Middle States Conference, 

Voted, To communicate this action to the directora of 
the Middle States Conference, 

Voted, To request the secretary of the Association to 
discharge for the present the duties of the New England 
field secretary, 


A report from Rev, Alfred Manchester, 
secretary of the Committee on Supply of 
Pulpits, was received; and it was 


Voted, ‘Vo appropriate for the work of the Committee on 

oe Supply of Pulpits, for one year from June 's6, 1904, 
500, 

Voted, To request Directors C, W, Ames and J, W, Day 
to bear the greetings of the Amorican Unitarian Associa. 
tion to the meeting of the Western Conference In Mil- 
waukeo, 


A letter of thanks was received from the 
directors of the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety for the free use of their rooms for meet- 
ings at the Unitarian Building, 


Voted, To appoint Rev, Joseph MH, Crooker, D.D., a 
delegate of this Association to the annual meeting of the 
British and Woreign Association in May, 100g, 

Voted, To appoint Rev, George W, Kent and Rev, A, M, 
Lord of Providence, Rey, William M, Brundage of 
Albany, N.Y,, Rev. Henry W. Foote of New Orleana, 
Mins Fanny Mield and Mise Elale Field of Cincinnati, 
Miss Emma C, Low of Brooklyn, and Miss Lucy H, 
Wheelock of Boston, additional delegates of this Associa 
tion to the meeting of the International Council at Am 
sterdam, 

Voted, To appoint Rev, Elmer EK, Newbert State 
Secretary for Indiana for one year from May 4, toog, 

Voted, Vo appoint as auditors of the treasurer's ac: 
counts Mr, Charles H, Stearns and Mr, Frank BE, Sweetser, 


A communication received 
M. K,. Schermerhorn was 
Middle States Committee, 

Adjourned, 


Coariis EB. Sr. Joun, Secretary, 


Rev, 
the 


from 
referred to 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


By inadvertence the dates of the summer 
meetings were omitted from the notice of last 
week, ‘The meetings begin Sunday, July re, 
and end Sunday, the roth, The rates at the 
hotel will be as usual #12 a week or fa a day, 
and the management of the Oceanic offer 
these same rates also for the week preceding 
to members of the Summer Meetings Confer- 
ence, 

As usual, much attention has been paid by 
the committee to preparing for the devo» 
tional services in the Stone Chapel, The 
first meeting of the week will be a communion 
service at half-past nine o'clock on Sunday, 
conducted by Rev, John P, Forbes of Brook. 
lyn, The morning chapel services will be con- 
ducted in turn by Rev, H, T, Seeriat of Rox. 
bury, Rey, John D, Reid of Greenfield, Rev, 
George H, Reed of Belmont, Rey, P, MH, Gold. 
smith, D.D,, of Salem, Rev, Charlea 1), Park 
of Hingham, and Rey, J, M, Davidson of Mat. 
bush, N.Y, Rev, James Bells of Boston will 
preach in the morning of the rath, and Rev, 
§. BR. Calthrop of Syracuse in the evening, Rev, 
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C. 1, Hilder, Keene, N11, will preach Sunday 
morning, fily 16. The other speakers of the 
week, so fat as secured, are Mr. Miss Perry, 
editor of the Atlante Mfonthly, Rev, Calvin 
Slebhins of South Mraminghan, Rev, J. P. 
Horbes of Hrooklyn, Rev, 1. C, Meore, D.D,, 
of Harvard University, Rev, Samuel A. Blot, 
DD, who will give his ilistrated lecture on 
the “Genealogy of the New Hngland Meeting- 
liotise," and Me Calthtop, The Young People 
Will have full charge of the programme of 
Wedresday, Ih the thotning the speakers 
Will he Mr, Jolin WH, Holmes, president of the 
Union, and Mart C. Davis of Billerica, Ta 
the eveniig addresses by Rev, Jolin P. Forbes 
of rooklyn, N.Y 


Young People’a Religious 
Union, 


At the approaching anntial meeting of the 
National Union the delegates present will 
he asked to decide on the polivy of the organi- 
sation for the ensuing year, Whatever else 
fiay be determined, it seetns to me of the 
liftiioOst itiportance that the general poliey 
of “extension,” whieh has engaged so much 
of our attention and strength this year, 
should not be abandoned, On the contrary, 
we should decide to carry it forward with 
Vigor and determination that ever 
before, Mirch has been achieved by our 
aclivity cdtiititie the last few months, far more 
that is at all evident of the surface; but all 
this will be lost utterly utiless we follow it 
iif) With renewed endeaver, All the work 
of this present adtninistration, I believe 
Will have beet expended in vain, unless it is 
voted at the annial meeting to carry on the 
“extension movement for at least another 
year, Indeed, another year will be very far 
from the end! We titist not cease frotn our 
labors until every Unitarian church in this 
country has been made acquainted with the 
young people's movemert, until wherever 
Unitatianism has gone there also has gote 
(he Religious Union, ‘This is a work of years, 
hot of weeks oF months, And, although 
testilts at first tay seem trivial and few 
our efforts in the end are bound to yield an 
abundant harvest, Let the “extension” 
ovement, then, be emphatically indorsed 
at GuP atitiiial meeting, 

Joun Haynes Hous 
President, 


Hire 


Tue Huneartan Praners Davin, 


WORN ft BEY FPO 


Who are the Magvars? What their origin 
and history? Historians differ it thelr views, 
Certain ft is that, with the inrush of Astatics 
kihown as the Miutinish invasion, these people 
Gaihe into Wurope; and they are now the 
lominating race in the Austro-Hungarian 
inpire, Although Budapest is the capital 
and chief seat of influence of the Magyars, 
it Was fot go in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centutios, At that time Kologsvdr in Bast. 
ert Mungary (or Klatisenburg,-as the Ger 
thane call it) was the prominent town and 
vente of governments and here we must go 
to get our knowledge of Bishop David, 

Tt must be remembered that the Protestant 


- 
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Reformation tinder Litther was not the only 
Minor ones in Switzer- | ti 


religious reformation, 
land, in Southern France, in Northern Italy, 
in Poland, were also changing the current of 
inen's thinking, In Poland, Faustus Socinus, 
an Italian, had stamped his liberal opinions 


upon the upper classes to such an extent that 


in the latter years of the sixteenth century 
Socinianisim may be called the “court relig- 
ion” of Poland, In 1563 Queen Isabella in- 
vited from Poland one such Socinian, an Ital- 
ian, by name George Blandrata; and to him 
was intrusted the religious education of the 
prince royal, John Sigismund, who is known 
in history as the Unitarian king of Transyl- 
vatiia, 

John Sigismund, when he came to the 
throne, found hitself ruling over three races— 
Saxons, many of them at this time Lutherans, 
Seeklers (or Attilians), and Magyars, or Hun- 
garians, There was no love lost between 
these discordant elements. Kolozsvdr was 
almost equally divided between these people. 

Somewhere about 1556 a Saxon Catholic 
preacher, at this time in his forties, is begin- 
hing to attract a good deal of attention by 
the novelty of his views and the splendid 
fervor in which they are enunciated. This 
man is Francis David, Before his appoint- 
iment as metropolitan preacher in Kolozsvér, 
he had been teaching school; and before that, 
for some three years, he had been off in Ger- 
many, attending college in the heretical city 
of Wittenberg. Perhaps for this reason he 
was looked upon with some distrust by the 
Catholic party, Perhaps for this same reason 
his appointment as preacher in the cathedral 
was pressed by the growing Lutheran party, 
the Saxons, 

With his growing reputation as an orator, 
David becomes bolder, more radical, in his 
thought, He denies the real presence (of 
Christ) in the Holy Eucharist, to the conster- 
nation of the Saxon, or Lutheran, party, but to 
the delight of the Magyar, or Genevan, party, 
who champion the cause of the more inde- 
pendent Zwingli in Switzerland rather than 
that of Laither in Germany. This denial 
leads on to David affirming that not creed, but 
Scripture, must be taken as the standard,— 
Scripture interpreted in a reasonable manner. 

Most of the Magyars with their well-known 
enthusiasm espouse these new views, The 
Kolozsvdr town council gives to David its 
official support, As the tumult of discussion 
increases, the young king, John Sigismund, 
throws the weight of his influence on David's 
side, who now becomes the most popular man 
in Transylvania, Sigismund does one other 
thing for which he should be held in grateful 
remembrance, At a time when intolerance 
is itt the air, he issues his declaration of relig- 
ious freedom, and before his death confirms 
it by a charter of constitutional rights by 
which the warring sects in his kingdom were 
put on a basis of perfect liberty of conscience, 

While in Kolozsvir, a large rock was 
pointed out to me as the pulpit where David 
preached his great sermon which led to the 
acceptance of Unitarianism. His picture 
was also shown to me as at Torda he stood 
forth, proclaiming to the Magyars liberty of 
conscience. It was in 1566, in the course 


of 
a discussion with one of the uni pro- organized 
feasore, Peter Karolyi, that David dlattocthy in all the 
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and unequivocally took the Unitarian posi- 
on, pong etl ovat 


the more conservative Socinians. Blandrata 
turned against him. It reminds us here in 
New England of the unhappy controversy 
which raged around Theodore Parker. David 
was arrested. A new king appointed the 
trial tribunal. This tribunal (upon it Uni- 
tarians) did not vote for his acquittal. He 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. Five 
months later (1579) David died in the Deva 


dungeon. & 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Dr. Bacon’s Criticism of Unitarianism. 


I have read with great interest the article 
by Dr. Theodore D. Bacon, in the Ouélook 
for March 21,—the title, “The Coming Relig- 
ious Problem.” This expression of views 
concerns us because he refers to the Unita- 
rians quite frequently at all points in the 
discussion, It seems to me there is a very 
important relation between this subject and 
the young generation, and for that reason I 
refer to the article. 

Dr. Bacon denies that the coming religious 
problem is to be summed up as “the new 
views about the Bible.” It is instead “the 
questions growing out of the new attitude 
toward the Bible.” The first statement is 
simply a question of Biblical interpretation: 
the other matter includes every problem 
under the sun. 

The writer mentions modern movements 
which aim to satisfy the new religious de- 
mands, but decides that the one which comes 
nearest to the Congregational body or to the 
people at large, perhaps, is the Unitarian 
movement. He concedes that in Unitarian- 
ism there is found a form of religious belief 
embodying simplicity, liberalness, and lib- 
erty. He points to the fact that it has had 
for leaders men of high intellectual, moral, 
and spititual character. Yet he ventures to 
pass judgment, and declares that as a popu- 
lar movement Unitarianism is a failure. 

Turning about, he offers an answer to the 
question, Why is Unitarianism a failure as 
a popular movement? He says Unitarian- 
ism has not responded to the three great 
demands—perpetual, perennial demands—in 
human nature upon organized religion. In 
other words, Unitarianism does not furnish 
an adequate liturgy, a source of convincing 
authority, and does not enforce the truth of 
spititual regeneration. 

It must be granted there is very much 
force in this threefold arraignment. It may 


be said in reply, however, that the Unitarian | 


movement did not set out to furnish a new 


Like most impetuous reformers, David 
went too far. He could not carry with him 
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Dr. Bacon does not say that it is too late for 
Unitarianism to meet the demands men- 
tioned above, He simply states that at pres- 
ent we are not doing it satisfactorily. 

Granting for the time that these three 
things are chief (I will not stop to argue the 
matter in view of what Iam aiming to express 
in this article), I venture to say that our pres- 
ent Sunday-school training faces these de- 
mands quite squarely, There was never a 
time when a settled form of worship was so 
commonly observed in our churches as at 
present. ‘This has come greatly from the 
Sunday-school education, ‘The exercises are 
now somewhat uniform and full throughout 
the schools, and they include a certain 
amount of ritual. This experience in the 
Sunday-school has led the young people to 
desire a larger and completer expression of 
liturgical forms in the church services. 

As for authority or the centralization of 
truth, that has been on the increase stead- 
ily for many years. The Sunday-school in- 
struction in Unitarian Sunday-schools is now 
quite definite without being narrow. “Our 
Faith” has been learned by thousands of chil- 
dren, and continues with the adult as the con- 
cise individual creed and church statement. 
Dr. Bacon is not arguing for an arbitrary au- 
thority; and, since he refers to the only de- 
sirable authority, that of centralized truth, 
we may claim great gains in that direction. 
He instances the men of science as illustrat- 
ing the recognition of authority with perfect 
freedom of inquiry. I am willing to accept 
the illustration. Unitarians are still main- 
taining the right of free thought, yet in the 
nature of development they have come to an 
earnest obedience to certain central truths. 
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We are more concerned just now in organ- 
izing and utilizing our liberty than in clamor- 
ing for freedom. The material organization 
of our work shows a greater unity and co- 


operation than ever before. This proceeds 


from the recognition of authority. 
As for the third point, I believe we can 


also show a great gain. The purely ethical 


position is rarely held by our ministers. The 
great demand is for religion, still more relig- 
ion. Now this cannot come to pass without 
an appreciation of what Dr. Bacon calls “the 
new birth,” or spiritual regeneration. While 
the Unitarians are, indeed, emphasizing the 
value of religious education, they are also 
giving greater scope to sentiment and emo- 
tion. There is no danger in this of a return 
to the old revival methods. The world has 
got beyond that, at least in all intelligent 
communities. But the truth to which Dr. 
Bacon very justly calls attention will always 
play an important part in religious experi- 
ence. The Unitarian Sunday-schools are giv- 
ing more and more attention to religious sen- 
timents and aspirations. They are starting 
the children in the right path. This is shown 
in the good work done by the Young People’s 
Religious Union,. which devotes itself to the 
subjects of worship, reverence, prayer, repent- 
ance, consecration. The academic and ar- 
gumentative mood is passing; and its results, 
where good, are gathered up into this more 
spiritual development. I will not say that 
we are treating this great truth of regenera- 
tion in a complete way. I have simply tried 
for my purpose now to show that the Unita- 
rian Sunday-schools are drawing nearer to) 
the right treatment of this spiritual prin- | 
ciple. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 
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Report of Directors’ Meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society was held April 
13, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lord, Green- 
man, Secrist, Mrs. Jaynes, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Wells, and Miss Parker. 

The secretary’s record of the last meeting 
was read and approved. The treasurer, 
Mr. Humphreys, offered his monthly finan- 
cial report, which was accepted and placed 
on file. Contributions in response to the 
fresh appeal have been coming in more nu- 
merously than before. Several Sunday- 
schools in the West who have not contributed 
to the Sunday School Society for many years 
have now sent in their donations. 

President Horton reported that the West- 
ern Conference had invited him to speak at 
its annual sessions in May at Milwaukee. It 
was moved and voted that the president rep- 
resent the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
on that occasion. On Thursday, May 14, 
the forenoon will be given to Sunday-school 
subjects. 

Some suggestions were offered at this point. 
with regard to the renovation of the Book 
Department in order to obtain more light. 
A vote was passed that such action was de- 
sirable, and a special committee was appointed 
to confer with the Unitarian Association. 

The regular Publication Committee, through 
its chairman, made a favorable report on the 


| proposed new lessons for the next year to be 
called “Life Studies.” 


After explanations 
and discussion it was voted that this course 
be issued. A prospectus will be prepared 


| to be circulated at the meetings in Anniver- 
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sary Week, and it is hoped that sample les- 
sons will be ready for distribution by the 
middle of August. 

The president was authorized by vote to 
appoint a committee of five, of which he is 
the chairman, to prepare and edit this coming 
course of lessons, entitled “‘Life Studies.’ 
Mr. Horton appointed Messrs. Greenman, Se- 
crist, Garver, and Saunderson. 

The programme for Anniversary Week was 
then announced. It was also reported that 
the twenty-seventh thousand of “A Book of 
Song and Service” is now in press. ‘There 
being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, April 29, will be conducted by 
Rev. James Huxtable of South Boston. 


THE NaTIONAL ALLIANCE.—The next 
meeting of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance will be held by invitation of the three 
Salem Alliance Branches at the Second 
Church, Salem, on June 3. 


MINISTERIAL UN1ON.—The Union will meet 
in Channing Hall next Monday at 10.30. 
An address will be made by Rev. Edward D. 
Towle of Brookline on “Some Things about 
the Origin and Destiny of Unitarianism,” 
Luncheon will be served at the conclusion of 
the meeting. Frank S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


Boston FEDERATION OF THE YOUNG PEo- 
PLE’S RELIGIOUS UnION.— The annual meet- 
ing will be held in the Church of the Disciples 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, April 
25. The afternoon session will be opened at 
4 P.M. by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Bulfinch 
Place Church, followed by addresses by Rev 
Charles G. Ames, Church of the Disciples, 
Mr. Earl C. Davis, vice-president National 
Union of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster, 
president North Worcester Federation. ‘There 
will be an intermission at 6 p.m. for supper, 
which will be a basket lunch, with ice-cream 
and coffee furnished by the Disciples’ Guild. 
Rey. George W. Solley, Christ Church, will 
open the evening session at 7.30, after which 
will be addresses by Rev. John H. Applebee 
of West Roxbury and Rev. George L. Perin 
of the Every-day Church, 

Meetings. 

KEENE, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held 
its usual ladies’ night meeting on Wednesday, 
April 8. There was a very large attendance 
of members and guests. After a most boun- 
tiful dinner, the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Hon. Horatio Colony, who 
introduced Hon. F. L. Streeter of Concord, 
N.H., as the principal speaker. He spoke 
for an hour on Cecil Rhodes, giving a most 
thoughtful and interesting account of his 
work in building an empire. Mr, Streeter 
was followed by Rev. W. I. Nichols of Wal- 
pole and Col. Robert P. Brown of Providence, 
both of whom spoke forcibly. 
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This meeting marks the thirteenth year of 
the organization of the club, and may be con- 
sidered as the best yet held. While at least 
twenty-five members have died during the 
existence of the club, yet the total member- 
ship is larger than ever, and the interest 
seems to be well maintained. 

Mention should be made of the previous 
meeting of the club, where Hon. Mr. Hollis 
of Concord, the Democratic candidate for 
governor in the late election, spoke in a very 
happy and charming way of certain tenden- 
cies of the times, 


THe Worcester Leacut.—The four- 
teenth annual meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women was held April 
15 at the First Unitarian Church, with the 
president, Mrs. Arthur L,. Weatherly, in the 
chair. The meeting began with the cus- 
tomary devotional exercises and_ reports. 
Mrs, Sarah Theo. Brown, for the Religious 
News Committee, Dr. Edith L. Clarke, for the 
Philanthropic News Committee, and Miss 
Hay for the Current Events Committee sub- 
mitted reports. The Committee on Appeals 
reported contributions sent to Derby, Conn., 
Meadville Theological School, Hanska, Mich., 
and Wichita, Kan. The Nominating Com- 
mittee reported the following list of officers 
for the ensuing year, who were unanimously 
elected: president, Mrs. Alexander F. Cham- 
berlain; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. S. Garver 
and Mrs. H. A. MacGowan; secretary, Miss 
Eudora EH. Hay; assistant secretary, Miss 
Florence H. Rice; treasurer, Mrs, M. H. Cow- 
den; auditor, Mrs, Everett H. Warren. 

Resolutions upon the death of Mrs, P. W. 
Weston were read by Mrs. Austin S, Garver. 
The subject for the day was ‘Certain Social 
Reforms.” ‘The first paper, “Effects of Labor 
Unions,” was by Miss Mary ‘Turnbull. ‘The 
second paper, “Results of Specialization in 
Trade,”’ was by Mrs, Cyrus A. Roys of Ux- 
bridge. By a rising vote an expression of 
thanks was tendered the retiring officers, 
By order of the president the secretary con- 
ducted the new president to the chair, who 
with fitting remarks adjourned the meeting. 
Sarah H. Davis, Secretary. 


Churches, 


East Boston,—Church of Our Father, Al- 
bert J. Coleman: An impressive service was 
held on Thursday evening, April 9, to dedi- 
cate the new church on Marion Street, which 
proved of real inspiration to the large audi- 
ence present. The ministers taking part 
were Mr. Bodge, Mr. Lawrance, Dr. Eliot, 
Dr. Fisk, Mr. Dole, Dr. Ames, and Mr. Cole- 
man. 

Then followed on Easter morning the first 
regular service, when the church was again 
crowded. At this service seven children 
were christened, and two members were re- 
ceived into the church, At noon the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school met to sing their 
Easter carols; at 3.30 a communion service 
was observed; and at six o’clock the service 
of the lighting ofthe fire took place in the 
parlor and vestry. ‘This service proved to 
be one of beauty and impressiveness, held 
in the twilight by the hearth built as a memo- 
rial to Mr, Reuben Peterson, for years an 
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honored member of the Church of Our 
Father. On Wednesday evening, April 15, 
there was a festival commemorating the 
dedication of the old church thirty-five years 
ago and inaugurating the social life of the 
new, ‘The disappointment was keen that 
Dr. Hale could not be present, taking part 
as he did in the dedication of the old church; 
but the time was made memorable by the 
addresses of Mr, Horton and Mr. St. John 
and by the spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty 
among the people. 

The services of April 9 and Kaster Sunday 
were rich in music, the programmes being 
arranged by Mr, Carl Peirce of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, who has 
accepted the position of ‘choir-master in the 
new church. ‘The fine organ, a gift of Mrs. 
Edwin Rice of Brookline, is beautiful both 
to the ear and eye, and adds another beauty 
to the interior decorations and the hand- 
some memorial windows. 

‘The church is Norman Gothic, and com- 
bines beauty and utility in a degree that 
may well increase the reputation of the 
architect, Mr. Walter Atherton, 

The church property is now valued at 
about $30,000, And, in connection with the 
financial side of the work, it may not be out 
of place to say that from the recent fair held 
in the vestry before dedication the sum of 
$2,408 was realized. This indicates the 
interest and enthusiasm the parish are put- 
ting into this renewal of their time-honored 
work in East Boston, Thus was completed 
the sum needed to dedicate the building free 
of debt. 

The church now starts under conditions 
favorable for adding to records of high ser- 
vice in the past a new record of strong and 
effective work, It means the continuance 
of the church first established in 1845. 


Groton, Mass.—Rev. Joshua Young, 
D.D., gladdened the hearts of his people by 
conducting the morning Easter service, He 
christened the infant child of a mother who 
was herself an infant when he came to 
Groton, In his sermon he deprecated the ~ 
growing habit of making Easter Sunday in 
the clfurches a mere poetic, sentimental cel- 
ebration of the returning spring-tide rather 
than a reaffirmation of the actual reappear- 
ance of Jesus from the dead in the “spiritual 
body.” After the sermon he administered 
the Lord’s Supper in the presence of an un- 
usually large congregation, In the after- 
noon the Sunday-school gave an Easter con- 
cert, at which Dr. Young was also present 
in his accustomed place as superintendent, 
Dr, Young will be eighty years old next 
September. His successor, Rev. George C, 
Cressey, begins his ministry at once, 


LANCASTER, N.H,—Rev. Vernon J, Emery: 
During Lent Mr. and Mrs, Emery gave a series 
of vesper talks at their own house on the 
chief scenes in the closing week of the life of 
Jesus. Mrs, Emery spoke of the interpreta- 
tion of these scenes by artists, Mr. Emery of 
some present lesson to be drawn from them, 
These talks were attended by people from all 
the different churches, As one of their re- 
sults, a series of union participated 
in by all the Protestant churches of the village _ 
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—Methodist, Unitarian, Episcopal, Congre- 
gational—was held during Holy Week. No 


union of such diverse elements had ever been 


brought about here before, and a distinct 
impression was made by the joint efforts. 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Thomas §$. Robjent: Good 
Friday afternoon a large congregation gath- 
ered in the church to listen to a sermon 
by the minister, Mr. Robjent, on ‘“The Mys- 
tery of Death.” On Easter Sunday the 
large auditorium was well filled, the ser- 
mon being on ‘“The Mystery of Life.” ‘The 
audience was the largest for many years, 
and comprised many prominent members of 
other denominations, 


Lincoun, NEB.—Rev. John JL. Marsh: 
All Souls’ Church had its largest and most 
encouraging annual meeting in January. 
The retiring president, Hon, A, J. Sawyer, 
reported for the board of management, in 
an excellent report, the conditions of the so- 
ciety. The treasurer was able to report a 
clean score, so far as obligations are con- 
cerned, with an encouraging outlook, Prof, 
Laurence Fossler succeeds Mr. Sawyer as 
president. The board, which consists of 
eleven members, three officers, five directors, 
with the minister, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, and president of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, ex officio members, meets monthly, and 
is sure to bring the affairs of the church under 
full discussion. The business management of 
the society is a most encouraging feature of 
our condition, ‘The attendance at the morn- 
ing congregations seems of late to be increas- 
ing. During the Lenten season the minister 
has been giving a series of “‘Glimpses into the 
Life of Jesus.” (1) The Preparation, (2) ‘The 
Ministry, (3) The Teaching, (4) The Opposi- 
tion, (5) The Death, (6) The Resurrection, 
The course seems to have evoked some in- 
terest, which culminated at the Easter service 
in the largest congregation we have ever had. 
The Sunday-school is growing in interest and 
attendance. ‘The Easter services were unus- 
ually successful, Potted plants were given 
to the children, Mr. W. M. Morning gave 
a most excellent talk about birds,—starting 
from Easter eggs,—which resulted in a move 
to organize in the Sunday-school a Protec- 
tive Bird Association. Prof. Grummann 
gave an interesting Easter talk. A picture 
of the Ferazzi Madonna was hung in the 
Sunday-school room, in honor of the class hav- 
ing the best attendance through the year. An 
Kaster offering for the Sunday School Soci- 
ety was taken, The Women’s Alliance is 
active as usual, A monthly supper brings 
a large attendance every time, Just now 
the interesting event in the near future is 
the lecture by Mr. F. B. Sanborn on ‘Emer- 
son as I knew him.” ‘The Post-office Mis- 
sion work is increasing. Several new cor- 
respondents have lately been acquired. 
Many tracts are taken every Sunday. An 
Emerson Class has been formed lately, and 
considerable interest manifested in the read- 
ings. Some of the young ladies of the uni- 
versity have also started a “North side’ 
Club, which is fostering interest in our 
church, 


- Mapvitie, PA,—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church, Rey. Earl M. Wilbur: This 
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church has been enjoying its usual years of 
quiet prosperity, and has shown signs of vig- 
orous health in all departments. ‘The con- 
stitution of the church (no distinction be- 
tween church and society has ever been recog- 
nized here), which had served for nearly sixty 
years, has recently been revised and simpli- 
fied, and the “Spring Garden Covenant” 
adopted as the basis of membership, ‘The 
Young Ladies’ Society has changed its name, 
and by unanimous vote has become the Mead- 
ville Unitarian Alliance. For several years 
the Alliance work has not been represented 
at Meadville, but it now gives promise of 
vigor and permanence, At Easter twenty- 
five new members were received into the 
church, making the largest accession at any 
one time in its history. Two days later a 
Unitarian Women’s Club was formed, with 
an initial membership of thirty. The after- 
dinner address was given by Rev. Frederic C, 


| Brown of Buffalo, on ‘‘Four Years’ Experi- 


ence of Naval Life,” and was greatly enjoyed 
by all present. Experiment has proved that 
evening services are not sufficiently desired 
here to make them practicable; but monthly 
four o’clock vesper services have been held 
during the year, and have been well attended. 
Morning services have had a steady and large 
attendance, and the number of members of 
the Sunday-school present at them is always 
noticeably large. ‘The recent formation of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Mead- 
ville on a basis which admits members with- 
out distinction of creed has already been 
noted in the Register. It marks decided prog- 
ress in religious toleration within the past few 
years. Ground has been broken for the new 
gymnasium and refectory at the Theological 
School, and it is hoped that the building will 
be ready for occupancy by autumn. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles P. Lombard: The ladies 
of the society held a cake and candy sale in 
the court-room, now the meeting-place of 
the society, on Saturday, April 11. The 
gathering was very cheerful, and the ladies 
had more success than they really expected 
by clearing $25 from the sale. Contribu- 
tions toward raising the debt on the lot of 
land are coming in all the time, but rather 
slowly in view of the fact that a part payment 
must be made at a rather close date. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILti.—An Easter sunrise ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Jasper L,. Dou- 
thit, who, with several others there present, 
has attended this early morning service for 
twenty-five consecutive years. Letters were 
read from absent friends of the church, and 
there was a christening. Considering the 
earliness of the hour there was a large at- 
tendance, A special Easter service for the 
Sunday-school was held at 9.30. Cards, 
pictures, and Easter eggs were freely distrib- 
uted. The day’s services closed with an 
appropriate Easter sermon by Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, and a good collection for home 
missionary work was taken up. 


ToreKa, Kan.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Abram Wyman: On Easter twelve 
united with the church, two of these being 
young men from the Sunday-school. A 
fact in regard to these two young men is 
worthy of note, particularly in view of an 
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article in a recent number of the Outlook, in 
which it is intimated that Unitarians fail to 
hold their own people beyond one genera- 
tion. One of these young men represents 
three generations of Unitarians in the line of 
direct descent, as his maternal grandfather 
was Judge Fell of the Bloomington (IIl.), 
church. The other is a great-grandson of 
Rev. John Pierce, so many years minister 
of the church in Brookline, Mass. ‘The past 
year has been a prosperous one for the To- 
peka church. A number of new families 


Business Notices. 


Well Worth Visiting.— This week there is an ex- 
hibition in Boston which our readers may be interested in. 
It is at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street, and the special feature of the exhibit is a 
display of heavy furniture in morocco leather, the pieces 
being suitable for the library, reception-room, living- 
room, etc., etc. We urge our readers to see this exhibi- 
tion. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


EBENEZER BUTTERICK. 


Mr. Butterick, who died in Brooklyn, N.Y., on Tuesday, 
March 31, was born in Sterling, Mass., May 29, 1826, and 
his early life was spent in that town, where his ancestors 
had lived before him, and where his father was an active 
member and founder of the Universalist church, to which 
Mr. Butterick was himself attached for many years. His 
education was mainly that afforded by the common 
schools, but for a time he was a pupil in the vener- 
able Leicester Academy. In 1863, when engaged in the 
pursuit of a business that brought him very moderate 
returns, he conceived the system of patterns with which 
his name has been widely associated for more than thirty 
years. An impulse of benevolence and helpfulness was 
fundamental to a business which ultimately became widely 
extended and very profitable, not without great expense 
of patience and persistency on Mr. Butterick’s part, and 
much exercise of judgment ‘* when to take occasion by the 
hand.” Mr. Butterick’s formal connection with it ceased 
in 1899. He began in Fitchburg, Mass., but soon came to 
New York, and, starting a factory in Brooklyn, made his 
home in that city. In 1883, while travelling in Europe, his 
health suffered a serious collapse, from which he rallied 
slowly, never getting entirely well, but so husbanding his 
strength as to enjoy his life in many simple ways, and 
contribute liberally to the stock of social benefit. Witha 
keen zest for country life, he spent a good part of every 
year upon his Sterling farm, and the seashore had for him 
a charm which he could not resist. Of his physical disa- 
bilities he made mental opportunities, not reading many 
books, but reading carefully what he considered best. The 
spoken word had for him great attraction, and he medi- 
tated carefully what he read and heard. He was, after 
1876, cordially co-operant in the work of the Second 
Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, and in the general work 
of the Unitarian denomination. Its ideas were his inspira- 
tion and its objects attracted the beneficence which was the 
habit of his life. At the same time he held with absolute 
confidence the comfortable faith that the veil between the 
mortal and immortal life is so translucent that much light 
comes through from the other side to this, and that authentic 
voices sound, bringing us hope and cheer. Interested in 
every work of social amelioration, it was to children suffer- 
ing any want or deprivation that his heart went out most 
cordially, With the utmost gentleness of behavior he 
united an inflexible will, and his sense of justice was im- 
movable rock. Through joy and sorrow his domestic life 
was a beatitude that radiated far. He married in 1850 
Ellen Augusta Pollard, of Sterling, who died in 1879. Of 
this marriage were born two children, one of whom died in 
infancy. A daughter, Mary Ellen Butterick, survives to 
keep her father’s memory green. G 
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FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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have identified themselves with the church, 
bringing new enthusiasm and help to the 
band of faithful workers. For .the first 
time in the history of the church there was 
no financial deficit at the end of the financial 
year. Much needed repairs are being made 
on the church, including a new carpet. 


WAVERLEY, MAss.—Reyv. Charles A. Allen: 
The interest has been rapidly growing dur- 
ing the past year. On Easter Sunday the 
attendance was nearly twice as large as on 
the previous Easter or on any other Sunday 
forenoon for two or three years, except in the 
union services in the winter, when for two 
months the Orthodox Congregational people 
and our Unitarians worshipped together in 
our church very happily and profitably. 
There have been a few accessions of new 
families, but the increased attendance rep- 
resents mainly the awakening of interest. 
Families that have kept aloof for years are 
now attending. The young people are 
catrying on their religious meetings and so- 
ciables with great success, and the frequent 
parish sociables are largely attended. 


YARMOUTH, ME.—Central Parish, Rev. Jo- 
seph Cady Allen: At this church on Easter 
Sunday there was a fine display of flowers 
In memory of the late Miss 
-Mary Gray Mason a beautiful bouquet was 
presented by several members of the society, 
and a Madonna picture by her sister, Mrs. 
Gurney. Flowers were also presented to 
Mrs. Lucy I. Cutler, formerly librarian of 
the Sunday-school, who has been unable to 
attend church for the past two years on ac- 
count of illness. At the morning service 
there was appropriate Easter music by the 


and ferns. 


ehurch choir. 


Cady Allen, preached a thoughtful and schol- 
arly Easter sermon upon the theme, ‘The 
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Mrs, Ellen T. Leonard, the funeral address said: “Day by day we 

came closer and closer in our views of life 

The announcement of the death of Hilen| #4 human destiny, As the loss of those 
T. Leonard of Chicago, April 11, will arouse | M@ loved weighed more heavily wpon him, 
a host of menatles ry once sad and inspir- he was drawn more atid more to look upon 
ing, in the Unitarian household and among |™© 4% ® 900 who valued beyond expres- 
other workers in the field of liberal religion, | 10M the confidence and esteem he gave, 
Mrs. Leonard was not so well known per- To-day I am glad to say that he honored me 
sonally in the East as in the West, though with his counsel and his friendship. ‘To- 
her name is familiar to all acquainted with gether we read many books bearing upon 
the early missionary work of Chicago, the 


that question which is forever upon the lips 
establishment of the Post-office Mission, and of man,—Whence and whither? With his 
to the readers of Unity. She was one of the 


characteristic rough Scotch exterior, it was 
founders of All Souls’ Church, and held for | "0t easy at first to penetrate the wall which 
many years the position of pastor’s assist: 


he set up between himself and strangers, 
ant, his faithful aid in the upbuilding of his " But this formidable barrier once re- 
active and many-sided parish. Part of the moved, his heart lay bare, as genial and 
time she filled also the office of secretary and | “4*™ and sytnpathetic asa woman's, Many 
treasurer, and assistant editor of Unity. 


evenings we sat together and discussed the 
She was a diligent worker in the Unity Club great questions relating to the tife beyond, 
and the Sunday-school, I want you to know that he did not go out 
On the side of her personal life and char- of this life into the other without thought, 
acter there are only words of highest praise You who knew the quality of that thought 
to be spoken, Mrs. Leonard was a woman which was able to cleave to the heart of 
of rare qualities of mind and heart. Her things will understand that he gave the same 
nature was unusually ardent and intense, profound consideration to pea that he 
yet held to a marvellous degree within the 
bounds of a quiet, undemonstrative manner. 
She was absolutely without vanity or self- 
seeking of any kind. ‘This is a rare tribute 
to pay to any man or woman now a days, 
especially to one who has a natural appre- 
ciation of the best, a keen, strong thirst of 
life, and all that life implies of power, oppor- 
tunity, and joy, A personality so unob- 
trusive as Mrs. Leonard’s wins its own kind 
of influence, which is better than power; a 
mind so open to truth and beauty finds its Register Tract Series. 
own opportunities of growth and happiness, 
A true woman, markedly unselfish, estimat- 
ing all values in terms of spirit, her life is 
best described in that best definition of 
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ing a concert was given by the children of 
the Sunday-school. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Mrs. Leonard’s best years were .spent in 
the quiet seclusion of her home, induced by 
physical suffering; but her interest in the 
great themes of human advancetent never 
waned. Her mind was fully alive to the 
last. Her loving interest in friends, the work 
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gave to all subjects, Hia whole mind, with 

‘all its store of information, was focussed dur- 

ing hia last year upon the problem of life, 
. death and eternity, 

“That his conclusions were sound and 
trustworthy is evident in that they sweetened 
and mellowed and ripened his life into the 
fruitfulness of perfect trust, THe thought 
profoundly upon the subject of human dea 
tiny, aa his own life drew to ita close, Tt is 
needless to say that he was familiar with the 
thought of the ablest writers and thinkers on 
this problem, His life was rounded out, his 
work was done—-and well done; and, when 
the shadowa came and the tide ebbed, he 
went out to that unknown destination just 
as he embarked upon the ocean some years 
ago for Hurope, Calmly,—-because he wan 
nota man given to impulse,-he sald good: 
bye; and cheerily agaite-good-bye, 

“And let me say that he embarked upon 
this last voyage with just as much trust in 
God to bring him safely home as he had con. 

fidence in that power of the ship's captain to 
land him at Liverpool,” 

From many parte of the country came edi- 
torial notices, of which the following from 
the Philadelphia Ledger fairly illustrates the 
esteem in which he was held j= 

“Few persons in this part of the eountry 
were familiar with the name of J, 1, Mace 
Gowan, editor of the Chattanooga Times, 
whose death we recorded yesterday evening, 
Tn his own section and in his own profession 
his influence was beyond all proportion to any 
personal recognition he had ever received, 
Vor a period of a generation he had served 
the people of Chattanooga, of ‘Tennessee, of 
the South-west, of the whole country, with 
absolute fidelity and devotion to truth and 
righteousness that took no thought of self, 
The only reward he sought was in the appro. 
bation of his conscience and in the prosper: 
ity of the newspaper which he edited, It 
ig ap a type of a patriotic American editor 
that Col, MacGowan deserves more than a 
perfunetory record of his death, He was 
a lawyer by profession, but entered the mill. 
tary service of his country at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, attaining the rank of colonel 
of artillery and brigadier-general by brevet, 
After the war he settled in Chattanooga and 
engaged in newspaper work, and for the 
past twenty-five years had been editor-dn« 
chief of the Chattanooga Times, fighting as 
fearlessly and earnestly for the best inter 
este of his community and for every right 
eous cause as he had fought for lis country 
when it needed his services in the field, 

"Those famillar with American news 
papers know how steadfastly he had held 
his sound convictions in defiance of passing 
waves of political emotion, ‘Turning aside 
for no fallacy or fad, and sacrificing peeu 
liarily of moment to enduring principle, he 
labored incessantly and often in face of 
apparent defeat for public honesty, for en- 
lightened policies, for true advancement of 
the people whom he served and who owe 
more to him than they ever ean repay, 

“At threeseore and ten he has passed to 
his rest, as poor in this world’s goods as when 
he left the army, but reh in the esteem of | 
those whose is best worth having and 

in consciousness of useful work well done,” 
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A DEMONSTRATION 


A Leather Kasy Chair of heroic size; up: 
holstered in the finest grade of No, 1 curled 
hair; with massive frame of solid mahogany, 
concealed 


hand carved, with claw feet and 
casters--and the price only §g9. 


Many a chair of inferior worth stands 
But we are making 
a special demonstration of our heavy leather 
work, and we make it worth while to embrace 


marked at roo to-day, 


this opportunity and own a stately Leather 
Library Chair, 
The proportions of this piece are a 


guarantee of luxury. 
the back is tall, 


50 years. 


The arms are broad, 
the seat is extra deep and finely crowned ; 
It is a genuine piece 
half century work; that is, it will easily last 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


* 4902-1903 
Succeeding ‘Unity Pulpit" 


The publication of Mr, Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season, 

Haeh sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur 
ing the week following its delivery, 

HNubsoription price, fide for the serlesy single sermons, 


6 dents, 
NOW KRHADY! 


i The Hthies of the Coal Strike, 

a, la Going to Church a Duty? 

4. Religion and the Children, 

4 A Noble Anger, (My Mev, Kobert Collyer) 

fh. Debt, (Hy Kev, Mobert Collyer) 

6, Tathing, 

7, What shall We do with Our Money ? 
4H, Nearing, 
0, Clad to be Alive, 

10, The Shadow on the Dial, 

Collyer,) 
ia, The Birth of Jesus, A Clirlatinas Sermon, 
16, The Working Man,'' (lly Key, Robert Coll 


(iy Kev, Kobert 


yer) 

a0, Lingoln and Washington as Culdea tor 
Towday, 

aa, The Voices of the Dead, 

a4. Meligion and the Public Schools, 

a4, The Liberal the True Conservative, 

an. The Bon of Man,’ 


Nerles on The Meligion of Jesus,’ 


im 1, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God, 

ia oT, The Problem of Myvil, 

t4, TN, Jeaua’ Care for Hyvil, 

in, FV, How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know It, 

7, =-V. deste and the Mather, 

8, Vi, The Diseiple and the World, 

10, VI The Disciple and the Church, 

at, Vill, The Way of Jeaua, 

a6, IX, The Originality of Jesua, 


a7, XX, Jesus and the Spiritual World, 

ah, The Mtory of the Himpty Tomb, (Au Magier 
Mermon.) 

ao, The Grace of God, (Mey, John Cuckoon,) 


Gubcerintions and gene for back numbers ov current 
| wories alould he went to 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


HDITHD AV 


Rev. CHAS, W. WENDTE 


Compiler of '' The Sunnyside,’ ''The Carol,"’ ete, 


The moat recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes, Designed to 
moet the neod for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymiial, It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
oocanions, melding many of the more recent 
lyrica of a Toamer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 

iliamea, Hiatchford, Hoppa, Bloor, ete, 

A wecond division sonalats of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet 
ings and the home circle, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mall, prepald, 45 cents a copy. 


An editlon with services ie also issued al 40 cents 
a copy) by matt, prepaid, 60 oenta, 


gO, MH. ELLIS CO,, 


7" Rcd. sland Birest, Hoaton, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twentyealwhiti Series of Mr, Chadwick's Sermons 
la printing iv Che Wenal form for the season af toa tos 
Coplea dan be had for six conte evel, (he annual series for 
filty dente, inoluding postage of copies sent by mail 
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Pleasantries. 


“Vou do not seem to realize the 
Pris- 


Judge: 
enormity of the charge against you,” 


oner; ‘No, your honor, The lawyer ain’t 
sent in his bill yet.”’—-Exchange. 


“Yis, Honora Gallagher is 
finally married! She didn’t exactly do well; 
but, thin, she might 'av’ done worse,’’ Mrs, 
Hogan: ‘Well, if she might ’av’ done worse, 
she must ‘av’ done well for a Gallagher,” 
Puck, 

She; ‘The milliner told me that she,had 
been down to the dentist’s to have a nerve 
killed,”” He; ‘Well, from the prices she asks 
for hats, I should say the dentist must have 
killed the —Sacred Heart Re- 
view, 


Mrs, Gogan;: 


wrong one,” 


For several years the following legend 
adorned a large sign over the door of a one- 
story, tumble-down little shack on one of the 


fashionable streets of Washington; ‘James 
Parkes, dealer in wholesale and retail oys- 


ters,"—W, D, L, 
Pat, reading a placard in window of a 
small restaurant bearing this inscription: 


“One dozen oysters fried in a box, 25 cents,” 
"Bedad, whin I ate oysters, I want thim fried 
in a frying-pan, How do they fry thim in 
a box, anyway?”’—Il’, D, L, 


Among the guests at a dinner in New York, 
given in honor of Daniel Webster, was Dr, 
Benjamin Brandreth, the inventor of a cele- 
brated pill known by his name, <A witty 
guest proposed the following voluntary 
toast; “To Daniel Webster and Benjamin 
Brandreth, the pillars of the Constitution,” 


Prof, Wiley of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, said gravely, in a recent speech: “I 
simply wish to mention, without exactly 
recommending it, this suggestion from a man 
who proposes to plant onions with his pota- 
toes, with the idea that the tear-making 
qualities of his onions may act on the eyes 
of the potatoes, and make the latter crop 
self-irrigating,” 


“Why did you not help the defendant in the 
fight, if that’s the case?” asked the exam- 
ining counsel, Mr, Cassidy looked at the 
lawyer with contempt, and answered in a 
tone of blighting scorn, ‘For the r’ason that 
at that toime Oi had no means of knowing 
Which o’ thim would be the defendant,’’— 
Evchange, 


th, H, Sothern, while acting in Washing- 
ton, called to see President Cleveland, As 
he entered the grounds, he met Joe Jefferson, 
Sothern said, ‘So you've been looking for a 
position?’ ‘No, Sothern,” replied Jefferson, 
“T've arranged for a fishing excursion, I’m 
too modest to ask for a position,” ‘Never 
mind,” said Sothern, “I’m going in, and will 
ask Mr, Cleveland to send you to Marblehead 
asambassador,” As quick asa flash Jefferson | 
replied; ‘Don't do it, Sothern, don’t do it, 
I'm not used to foreigners, and I don’t speak 
the language,” 
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